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Ll he Ettect of War on Our Natural 


Resources and Their Future 


THE value of our natural resources during war has been proved many times 
since Pearl Harbor. Lumber is being used extensively in making ships, airplanes 
and many other materials. Wild animals are being “drafted” for their fats for mak- 
ing explosives. Large game animals, particularly deer, are being “harvested” dur- 
ing hunting seasons to utilize their skins for making gloves, vests, etc., for the 
members of our armed forces. Our American soil is still feeding half the world. 


Game birds and animals are furnishing the sport, which in turn makes fine 
soldiers—men who from many days afield with gun and dog learned how to 
take care of themselves in the woods, how to match wits with wildlife, how to 
shoot quickly and accurately. Many a hunter, because of his coordination and 
timing while sighting on a fast flying grouse or a high-tailing deer, no doubt won 
his laurels as an airplane pilot or a machine gunner. 


Incidentally, there is a debt we owe our sportsmen soldiers—that of keeping 
the ball rolling until they get back. They will be hankering to go after more 
“peaceable” game when they return, and it is up to us to see that there is enough 
of it in the coverts to appease their craving to hunt for the pure love of it. 


Yes, our natural resources are playing a vital part in winning this war. We 
should be thankful that they have been managed so wisely throughout the years. 
Those who have had this job to do for the Federal Government and the forty- 
eight States are to be highly commended; the sportsmen and conservationists of 
the country are also to be highly commended. 


I wonder sometimes just how much old John Q. Public appreciates what is 
being done to protect and perpetuate our natural resources. I emphasize this be- 
cause I believe the broad theme of conservation needs to be planted deeply in the 
minds and hearts of all our people; that it must be taught to every school child 
in the country. 


We can’t reclaim good rich soil that has washed down the creeks and rivers, 
but we can prevent other soil from sharing that fate. We can’t forever draw on 
our timber supply or carelessly cause forest fires and not plant more trees to re- 
place those cut or burned. We can’t relax the vigilant protection of our wild 
creatures, 


The whole program of conservation is going to be more thoroughly understood 
and subscribed to by the American public after than it was before the war. In 
army camps everywhere are soldiers who were hunters and fishermen, and it goes 
without saying that the subject of dog and gun and rod and creel are favorite topics 
of discussion among these men. 


As a result of this association there are going to be a lot more conservation- 
minded fellows who can be counted upon to strike a blow for our natural her- 
itages if and when it becomes necessary to do so. I receive quite a few letters 
from the boys in camps and I have noted in them, come hunting or fishing season, 
a poorly concealed homesick yearning for crisp November mornings when the frost 
is on the pumpkin and all nature is bathed in the multi-colored cloak of Fall, 
or for a tumbling trout stream in the Spring when all life is blossoming into a 
new and vigorous existence. 


That is why the people of Pennsylvania and every other State must accept 
and preach conservation, not only of our natural resources, indispensable as they 
are, but of everything. We all hope this war will end all wars though we have 
no proof of it; but, surely we are not, when it is over, going to be lulled into a 
state of false security or let our interest in things—conservation, trees, birds, ani- 
mals, etc.—wane because we think we have no immediate use for them, or any 
particular further use for that matter. To the contrary we must plan wisely now 
the whole future of our natural resources so that we can always enjoy them 
recreationally, utilize them economically, and still maintain a sufficient reserve for 
emergency purposes. In other words, we want to be able always to eat our pie 
and have it too. 
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YES! HE MEANS US TOO 


Dogs are needed by Dogs for Defense to send to the Armed Forces. The specifications and breeds are: Dogs must be 20 inches or more 
in height at the shoulder and weigh over 50 pounds, dogs that cannot be intimidated by strangers, one to five years old, pure bred or 
cross bred. Airedale terriers, Alaskan Malamutes, Belgian Sheepdogs, Bouviers des Flandres, Boxers, Briards, Bull Mastiffs, Chesapeake Bay 
Retrievers, Collies (rough), Collies (smooth), Curly Coated Retrievers, Dalmatians, Doberman Pinschers, English Springer Spaniels, Eskimos, 
Flat Coated Retrievers, German Shepherd Dogs, German Shorthaired Pointers, Giant Schnauzers, Irish Water Spaniels, Labrador Retrievers, 
Norwegian Elkhounds, Rottweilers, Samoyedes, Siberian Huskies, Standard Poodles, Wirehaired Pointing Griffons, and cross bred dogs of any 
of these above breeds. If you have or know of any dogs that qualify write W. Newbold Ely, Lieut. U.S.C.G.R., Director for Pennsylvania, Dogs 
for Defense. Mr. Ely would also like the names of additional people who will take a German Shepherd bitch, and after she is bred keep 
her and the puppies until the latter are weaned, 
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ot and Odds and Ends 


of Ammunition 
By y. 2. Matter 


UNTERS may well be advised to be- 

gin now to plan their next season’s 
ammunition supply. Manufacturers may or 
may not supply dealers with a new stock, 
but have not advertised any intentions to 
do so yet. Dealers ran out of many sizes 
of shotgun and rifle cartridges before the 
1942 season was half over; and at this early 
date, few of them promise new supplies. 

Yet inquiry about the country, and a 
careful reading of the sporting magazines, 
indicates that enough ammunition is on 
hand in Pennsylvania to do the usual amount 
of hunting and to bag the normal number 
of birds and game animals in 1943. There 
will be none to waste, and none for pleas- 
> ure. Target shooting and alignment of sights 

must be confined to a few shots. But think 
how few shells you actually used on live 
» game in the woods. Make an effort during 
> the spring and summer to obtain this num- 
ber, and no more. You likely will get them, 
and everybody will be happy. 

It may be necessary to use almost any 
sort of load that will fit your gun. For in- 
stance, in one locality all shotgun shells 
were exhausted except those containing No. 
2 shot. This is turkey and goose medicine. 
An owner of a 16-gauge shotgun tried three 
shells against the side of an abandoned 
corncrib; aiming at 31-inch by 7 inch en- 
| velopes pinned up at different spaces. 

From 25 yards, his choked barrel riddled 
the envelope with the No. 2 pellets. From 35 
yards it put 8 pellets in the paper; and 
from 45 yards it put in three pellets. These 
are killing patterns in anybody’s language, 
on grouse, rabbits and even on squirrels. 

The modified barrel was also fired at the 
three ranges; and placed 10 pellets in the 
envelope from 25 yards; five pellets from 35 
yards, and still three from 45 yards. 

This hunter discovered, incidentally, that 
his patterns were aimed and centered 10 
to 12 inches to the right and slightly low. 
This error he corrected by proper holding. 
He then used No. 2s effectively on small 
game during the rest of the season. In De- 
cember and January he used them on foxes; 
and made kills at ranges up to 60 yards. 
The No. 2 pellet goes entirely through a fox 
® ai such range; and is thick enough in pat- 


Experienced civilian 
handloaders are busy 
in spare time war work, 
supplying police, 
guards, State guards- 
men and Minute Men 
needed ammunition. 


tern to place three to seven pellets on a 
gray fox from the choke barrel. 

Years ago BB shot was popular, and was 
used on all sorts of game. Many misses 
were registered beyond 35 yards, the bird 
or animal escaping right in the pattern; 
but an amazing lot of game was bagged. 

Another locality this year seemed to have, 
in 12 gauge, only some old trap loads con- 
taining No. 8 shot. The ducks were coming 
in one morning, placing great pressure on 
some of the boys; and some of them went out 
to the bluffs with only this little sprinkling 
material. They came back that afternoon 
with ducks, and plenty of them. 

It seemed that at 30 yards, the No. 8 
pellets penetrated well through a duck’s 
body; and brought the birds down regu- 
larly, hit all over. At 40 yards, and 0 
yards the No. 8s merely annoyed the birds. 
When the 30-yard rule was learned and 
applied, there was no more ammunition 
shortage. On geese and turkeys, such fine 
shot should be aimed only at heads and 
necks. 

There is no apparent scarcity of round 
balls and rifled slug loads for shotguns used 
in big game hunting. But get your 25 
shells during the summer. 

Rifle ammunition will likewise be found 
here and there, in the hands of hunters and 
dealers. Many a hunter uses less than ten 


cartridges in a season. He doesn’t like to 
go into the woods with so few, but a little 
coaxing may induce him to sell you the 
other ten he is holding. 

There are still a goodly number of odd 
sizes of rifle cartridges in dealer’s hands, 
even though 30-30’s are hard to find in 
some localities. Learn what may be avail- 
able, and if your size is not there, try ob- 
taining use of a rifle somewhere for some 
size of cartridge that you can get. 

An excellent and fairly sure source of rifle 
ammunition is the classified advertisements 
of individuals and dealers in such magazines 
as the American Rifleman and several of the 
sporting magazines. If you are stuck, look 
them up. 

Finally, there are the reloaders. In most 
hunting communities somebody has loading 
tools; and they are plentiful about cities. 
And tools are still to be had from the manu- 
facturers, as well as powder from various 
sources. Primers are scarce, but not un- 
obtainable. Members of a National Rifle 
Association club in any community fre- 
quently have tools. 

You may have to be satisfied with a cast 
bullet load; and you may have to search 
through old pockets anu in the junk box 
for fired cartridge cases. But the reloader 
always will be able to fix up two or three 
dozen re-loads entirely capable of bring- 
ing down a deer. 


Photo National Rifle Association 
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T WAS a cool, sunny day in early spring 

when I marched into Camp Lee, Virginia, 
with my O. D.’s (woolen olive-drab clothing) 
still reeking of naphthalene, and my “serv- 
ice” shoes bright and shining. Pungent, black 
soft-coal smoke was issuing from the tal] 
barracks chimneys, and all around were the 
rustle and roar of a big Army Camp. But 
above the thud of marching feet and the 
sharp commands of “non-coms” I detected 
other sounds. On a telephone wire over- 
looking the commotion, a very blase mock- 
ingbird poured forth his mimicry, and from 
farther away, on puffs of wind, came the 
shrilling of spring peepers and the rasping 


of swamp tree frogs. 


Then and there I decided to set out on 
my first free night to collect some of the 
choristers. Behind the Officers’ Barracks 
was a grassy slough, an ideal place for frogs, 
and there, with flashlight in hand, I found 
myself at eleven-thirty one dark night— 
ankle-deep in cold water. I crouched low 
to avoid a sentinel walking the nearby road 
and waited for the frightened frogs to sing 
again. Soon distant ones began, and their 
rasping notes moved closer until they rose 
all around me. Then I turned on the flash- 
light to watch the frogs swell out their 
throats, for all the world like boys experi- 
menting with bubble gum. I, in turn, had 
a flashlight turned on me. 

“Halt! Who's there?” came the challenge. 

“Private Ulmer,” I replied sheepishly from 
the middle of a puddle. 

“What the (one word*censored) are you 
doing there, Private Ulmer?” 

“I'm just catching frogs, Sir,” came my 
quavering reply. 

“Well, come out of there and let me see 
you!” 

After doing a lot of splashing I appeared 





“Halt! Who’s there?” came the challenge. 
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A NATURALIST IN UNIFORM 


By Sergeant Gnederich A. Ulmer, pr , 


Reprinted Courtesy Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia 


before the sentinel. He must have been 
satisfied with my appearance, for he not 
only allowed me to go back but instructed 
me in his method of catching frogs “back 
home.” 

By grapevine telegraph, my exploits made 
the rounds of “A” Company of the Medical 
Battalion, to which I belong, and I soon 
was dubbed, “Jungle Jim.” 


One day I found myself under arms as a 
sentinel, with instructions to walk around 
the Battalion Area and call the Corporal 
of the Guard if I needed assistance. All 
went well until I spied a slimy salamander 
wriggling in a ditch. Catching it was easy, 
but holding on to the slippery thing was 
another matter. I tried to carry it as I 
walked my post, but it kept sliding through 
my fingers, leaving a trail of slime behind 
it. Now it is very bad form to leave one’s 
post while on duty, so I shouted for the 
Corporal of the Guard. He came running, 
with visions of a bad fire or a riot, and 
when I asked him to walk my post while I 
caged my salamander, he appeared on the 
verge of exploding. However, he took my 
club with a withering glance and I got rid 
of my slippery pet. 

Mockingbirds were always a part of the 
Camp Lee scene, and I thought them very 
mannerly birds until the time I spied a 
mocker’s nest in a juniper tree close by 
a row of tents. Quickly I climbed up to 
take a peek. No sooner did I pop my head 
over the edge of the nest than three fledg- 
lings jumped out and fluttered to the ground. 
Down I climbed and gently carried the 
babies back, one by one. Just as I put the 
last bird into the nest and breathed lightly 
they jumped out again, and I had to start 
all over. 


While this was going on, the parent birds 





“Suspicious looking bumps always. meant turtles.” 


were diving like Stukas and pecking m 
heartily, and the sharp juniper needles wer 
stabbing me viciously. A crowd of soldien 
was attracted by my strange behavior, ani 
one big Sergeant, with a maternal instinct 
shouted, “Hey! Leave dem boids alone.” 


“But I'm trying to put them back in th 
nest,” I remonstrated. 


“I saw you take dem boids out of da 
nest! Now leave dem alone!” snarled mj 
new adversary. Bi 

Finding the air force now strengthenei/) 
by ground troops, I decided that discretion” 
was the better part of valor and beat : 
hasty retreat. ‘ 


The boys in my platoon were a toleran ~ 
crowd and few objected to the “varmint’ 
that usually were to be found in a bor 
under my cot, or in my foot locker. hy 
fact, they often made use of them. If som) 
of my spotted turtles or “stinkpots” wer 
missing, I had but to walk through t 
squad rooms hunting for suspicious-lookin§ 
bumps under the bed covers of the follow 
who were not well liked. 


Now turtles were all right, but som 
of the boys drew the line at snakes. Th 
night I carried five feet of husky pilot bladi 
snake to the latrine for a swim and a drinij 
in ‘the washtub is a good example. Up» 
fortunately, the snake decided to make 
tour of inspection and glided up the pip 
to the washbowls, and along the shelf belo 
the mirrors. Razors, combs, and _ tool 
brushes flew in every direction as _nakei 
forms poured out of the room. I apologizt 
profusely, but profited by the experience b 
cause previously I always had to wait in lin 
for a shower. 

Luckily for me, the Company Commande 
did not object to my snakes. Perhaps thi 
was due to my remark that soldiers of 
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Medical Department should be interested in 
snakes, since our insignia consists of the 
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winged staff of Mercury with two snakes 
entwined around it. This was the emblem 
of Aesculapius, the ancient Roman god of 
medicine. Still I was amazed when, instead 
of landing in the guardhouse together with 
my snakes, I was asked to lecture to the 
men on the identification of poisonous ser- 
pents and plants, and the treatment of snake 
bite. All the troops were interested in the 
talks, but the greatest reaction resulted 
when I talked to a battalion of colored boys. 
They listened with wide eyes and open 
mouths as I talked ebout rattlesnakes and 
moccasins, and when I asked for questions 
I was overwhelmed. 

One darky said, “Sergeant, ah wunce seed 
a snake dat had horns on its haid, and laigs, 
and it wuz berry poisonous! Effen yo’ 
whupped it wid a stick it would holler laik 
a calf! Now whut wuz dat?” 

“Are you certain about those legs and 
horns?” I asked, struggling to keep a sober 
face. 

“Yas, suh! An’ it would holler laik a 
calf, all right!” he replied. 

At this, a roar of laughter shook the hall 
and the Master Sergeant said, “Jones, don’t 
you try to fool Sergeant Ulmer like that. 
You never saw any such snake and you 
don’t know anything about snakes, ’cause 
you'd run if you knew there was one in 
the same county with you. Sergeant,” 
(turning to me) “we certainly enjoyed your 
talk, but I just don’t like snakes nohow. 
Just talking about them makes me creepy 
all over.” 

In these talks I tried to teach the men 
how to identify poison ivy, but the results 
were rather discouraging. In bivouac every- 
one has to camouflage his shelter tent with 
leaves, branches, and grass to fool enemy 
airmen. The white guy ropes at each end 
of the tent are very conspicuous from the 
air, and so concealing them is emphasized. 
One day Corporal Cassel, a fellow naturalist, 
walked down the company street checking 
camouflage. A lad from the Bronx proudly 
called Cassel’s attention to his vine-clad 
ropes. Imagine my chagrin to learn that 
each and every one was neatly wrapped 
with poison ivy vines! . 

Once at mail call I was handed a dipnet 
from home. Remarks were promptly made 





“The snake decided to 


make a tour of inspection.” 
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about “butterfly-chasers” in the Army, and 
I hastened to explain that my net was for 
fishes. Still had to take several fellows 
along on a collecting trip to prove it. I 
pickled the fishes in rubbing alcohol (I 
think the Post Exchange was highly sus- 
picious of my rather large consumption of 
isopropyl alcohol) and packed them in a 
big jar the Mess Sergeant gave me. I kept 
the jar in my foot locker. During Saturday 
inspections our lockers were required to be 
opened, with everything arranged in its 
proper position. I turned the bottle of fish 
on its side and concealed it with underwear. 
We stood stiffly at attention as the inspect- 
ing officers entered the room. Suddenly a 
strong aroma smote my nostrils. The bottle 
was leaking! The officers halted in front of 
my locker and eyed it suspiciously. The 
sweat trickled down my brow. 

“Ulmer!” (I almost collapsed) —‘“arrange 
your underwear more neatly next time,” 
said the Company Commander. With this 
he walked away, and my heart resumed its 
normal position. Now that I’m a Sergeant 
such trials and tribulations are in the past, 
for I have a room and ample space in which 
to keep such things. But the officers enter 
my room very cautiously. 

On a hike I found a baby cottontail and 
carried it back to the barracks. Cottontail 
rabbits don’t do well in captivity, but I 
wanted to photograph this one. At noon next 
day, I took it outside and put my fatigue 
hat over .it while I focused my camera. 
Meanwhile, the boys of the platoon formed 
a ring around me to prevent the bunny’s 
escape. I lifted my hat and snapped the 
picture. Then the fun began! The rabbit 
quickly darted between the legs of the men 
and disappeared under the barracks with 
twenty soldiers in pursuit. Feet and legs 
stuck out from under the building on all 
sides, and from beneath it came muffled 
voices, crying, “There goes the (three words 
censored) thing!” 

My platoon Lieutenant entered the scene 
at this point, and I had a rather uneasy 
time explaining the commotion under the 
building. Happily for me, L’affaire du lapin 
was soon forgotten. 

Oddly enough, the funniest nature incident 
that occurred at Camp Lee did not involve 
me. It happened to a fellow nature-bug, 
bird-sketcher Lloyd Sanford. One evening 





at dusk, he sneaked through the woods near 
the camp water pipe line looking for whip- 
poor-wills. Suddenly, the thundering of 
hoofs jarred the quiet as two M. P.’s, mounted 
on mules and with pistols drawn, skidded 
to a halt. 

“Don’t move!” cried one, as he waved the 
yawning muzzle of his .45 under Lloyd’s 
nose. “What are you doing out here in the 
dark?” he asked. 

“I'm listening for whip-poor-wills,” Lloyd 
answered meekly. . 

The M. P.’s’ jaws dropped open in amaze- 
ment. As soon as they could speak again, 
they impolitely told Private Sanford to look 
for whip-poor-wills elsewhere. 

A short time ago I left Camp Lee on a 
forty-two mile march to my new station. 
On the last day of the march I found a 
scarlet snake—a beautiful reptile, banded 
with red, black, and yellow in mimicry 
of the poisonous coral snake. In the thrill 
of finding a rare and interesting specimen 
I forgot the heavy pack on my shoulders 
and my weary feet. 

I like this new camp for it has lots of 
“varmints.” My first job here was to help 
clear the woods behind our barracks. While 
tearing out stumps and brush, the boys found 
many snakes, lizards, and salamanders, and 
I was kept busy running for jars and bags 
to put them in. Near the Mess Hall was a 
half-finished cistern with a foot of water in 
it. A spotted salamander tumbled in, and I 
lowered a ladder into the cistern and 
climbed down to get the creature. Many of 
the boys working in the weeds gathered 
around to watch the fun. Just as I reached 
the bottom, the Company Commander ap- 
peared around the corner of the Mess Hall. 


“Ulmer!” said he, “I don’t mind your snake 
collecting escapades, but do you need twenty 
men to catch that thing?” 

And as I looked up sheepishly from the 
cistern, he shooed the others back to their 
work. 


Where to next? I often wonder. Maybe 
it will be Australia. If you should ever reach 
Australia and should want to pay me a visit, 
just look for a pup-tent filled with kang- 
aroos and kookaburras, wallabies and wom- 
bats. Ill probably be around somewhere, 


Reprinted from Sept. 1942 issue Fauna, quarterly 
natural history magazine published by the Zoo- 


logical Society of Philadelphia. 





“I’m listening for whip-poor-wills,” he said. 
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In 1942 a total of 233,000,000 pounds of game were harvested in the United States. 


Report on the Eighth North American Wildlife 





Conference and Related Meetings 


b ima eighth annual North American Wild- 
life Conference, despite war conditions, 
was considerably better attended than antici- 
pated, there being approximately 450 regis- 
tered, representing 36 states, Canada and 
Mexico. 

In keeping with the times, practically the 
entire conference was devoted to wartime 
problems relating to wildlife management 
and utilization. Recreation was also stressed 
and in his opening remarks Senator Wal- 
cott, President of the American Wildlife In- 
stitute, the agency which has been sponsor- 
ing this international conference the past 
eight years, stated that we should get re- 
acquainted with the word recreation; that 
we need not be ashamed to use it in such 
conferences because it is essential to the 
welfare of the Nation at war as well as 
when at peace; and that we need make no 
apology for the use of this term. He em- 
phasized the need for harvesting the annual 
surplus crop of wildlife, both because the 
meat so obtained is essential to the war 
effort and it is necessary to harvest wildlife 
crops in large portions of the country to 
reduce farm crop damage. He further em- 
phasized the fact that failure to lay plans 
for a reasonable harvest of wildlife crops 
will mean terrific losses from starvation. I 
mention these statements primarily because 
they were the keynote of the conference. 

In a post-war analysis of our natural re- 
sources Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Department of Interior, 
emphasized the fact that the Interior De- 
partment intends to see to it that America 
emerges from the war with these valuable re- 


sources unimpaired. He mentioned particu- 
larly the work being done to increase the 
fisheries output to aid the war effort and 
to utilize all kinds of wildlife to that end 
without impairing the seed stock. He also 
mentioned, as an example what can be ac- 
complished with a sound conservation pro- 
gram, the increase in the waterfowl supply 
from a low of approximately 30,000,000 birds 
to about 100,000,000 last fall. Although Mr. 
Chapman was apparently not in favor of 
officially killing (hiring people to do it) 
any surplus wildlife, he said that, if neces- 
sary, such steps would be justified to supply 
the additional food to aid the war effort. 
One of the interesting discussions during 
the technical sessions was the presentation 
of the elk management and herd regulation 
problems in ‘the Yellowstone National Park 
by Victor Cahalane of the U. S. National 
Park Service. He reviewed the history of 
the northern elk herd and graphically por- 
trayed what has happened to the browse 
conditions by recently taken lantern slides. 
During the Fall of 1942 the northern Yellow- 
stone herd numbered approximately 13,000 
animals. Early deep snows forced the herds 
out of the park and hunters in Montana re- 
moved approximately 6,000, a much larger 
number than normal. Additional official kill- 
ing by Park Service employees brought the 
total number removed to more than 7,000, 
leaving the herd at present in much better 
condition. Mr. Cahalane stated that under 
such food conditions the only thing to do 
is to bring the herd down considerably be- 
low what is considered normal in order to 


give the browse and other forage a chance 
to come back. 

One point brought out by Mr. Cahalane 
has a direct application to our problems here 


in Pennsylvania. He stated that other species 


which ranged over the same general territory 
were suffering greatly because the elk herd 
had been permitted to get too large. He 
mentioned particularly the Big Horns and 
the antelope. 

Mr. Cahalane’s report elicited many ques- 
tions, one of them being the effects caused 
by. the removal of predators in earlier years, 
in response to which the speaker stated that 
the number of predators is at present consid- 
erably out of balance in relation to the big 
game herds in Yellowstone Park. 

In view of the general sentiment that has 
been running rampant over the country— 
some for closing seasons entirely, others in 
favor of permitting unlimited killing, Elliott 
S. Barker, of the New Mexico Game and 
Fish Commission, sounded a note which 
seemed to meet with general approbation, 
namely, that this is no time either to close 
seasons or to throw down the bars and allow 
unlimited killing, and that it is up to wildlife 
administrators to demonstrate that this re- 
source is contributing in an important way 
te the war effort. He also pointed out that 
in view of the manpower problems this is 
no time to undertake new projects, and that 
certain activities must of necessity be sus- 
pended for the duration. In New Mexico 
40% of the men on the staff of the De- 
partment are in the armed forces. 

I. T. Bode, Director of the Missouri Com- 
mission, in discussing “Potentialities of Wild- 
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By Seth Gordon 


life Harvest,” gave a report on his tabulation 
of information obtained from 36 states cover- 
ing both game and game fish taken. He re- 
ported the astonishing total of 666,777,000 
pounds. In connection with the value of 
hunting and the general interest in such 
sport among the men in the service at one 
large camp a poll revealed that if given the 
necessary leave the majority of them ex- 
pressed their preference to go home for a 
few days; the second largest group said they 
would like to have members of their family 
come to see them; and the third they would 
like to have an opportunity to go hunting 
and fishing for a few days. Mr. Bode, like 
previous speakers, expressed the need for 
utilizing our wildlife crops to the maximum 
to help the war effort. 

Albert M. Day, of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, in discussing “Wartime Uses of Wild- 
life Products,” gave a summary of the in- 
formation collected by the U. S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service in cooperation with a committee 
of seven State administrators appointed by 
Dr. Gabrielson. He reported on only one 
phase of the information collected for pres- 
entation to the War Production Board, 
namely, the amount of food produced by 
hunting. He had tabulated the reports from 
47 states and found that in 1942 a total of 
233,000,000 pounds of game had been har- 
vested. Deer alone accounted for 59,000,000 
pounds; ducks, 32,500,000 pounds; geese and 
brant, 3,000,000 pounds; pheasants, 28,000,000 
pounds; rabbits, 68,500,000 pounds; squirrels, 
22,500,000 pounds; and grouse, quail, par- 
tridges, doves, turkeys, etc., made up the bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Day further reported that even though 
the hide and fat salvage campaigns had gotten 
started rather late, the results were sur- 
prising. Total tabulations on those campaigns 
were not yet available. He did mention, how- 
ever, that according to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s estimates at least 12,000,000 pounds of 
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Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Mother elk and two young in Yellowstone National Park. 


flesh from edible fur-bearers could also have 
been saved and used toward the war effort. 

Following Mr. Day’s presentation, it de- 
veloped that a number of states had jumped 
into the hide salvage campaign and found 
themselves with a lot of deer skins on hand 
which they were unable to turn over direct 
to the War Production Board as first planned. 
They were groping for ways to dispose of the 
skins and to get them into the proper com- 
mercial channels so that they might serve the 
purpose intended. 

One of the discussions which attracted in- 
tense interest was the presentation by Louis 
W. Lipscomb of the War Production Board 
who had been present at the conference and 
attended various group meetings throughout 
the sessions. He frankly told the administra- 
tors that he was convinced a_ reasonable 
amount of ammunition would have to be 
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Antelope, Sullys Hill, North Dakota. 


made available for civilian use this coming 
Fall, but was unwilling to commit the WPB 
on a definite program until the necessary 
conferences were held in Washington. He 
stated the standard gauge and load shotgun 
shells would not be a serious problem as 
there is an ample supply of powder, and the 
base can be made from light steel instead of 
brass, but that the metallic cartridge for 
high-power rifles would present a real prob- 
lem. He informed the conference that the 
.30-.30 and the .30-.06 are the two calibers 
that are most needed for big game hunting 
throughout the country as well as certain 
predator control work in the Far West. 


Mr. Lipscomb definitely said that hunters 
could not expect the usual supply of am- 
munition for this Fall, and that some simple 
form of rationing, probably coupons issued 
along with hunters’ licenses, would have to 
be worked out to supply ammunition to those 
who have none on hand. We all got the im- 
pression that Mr. Lipscomb was duly im- 
pressed with the problems which confront 
wildlife workers and immediately upon con- 
clusion of his address the resolution below 
listed was unanimously adopted so that he 
might present it to his co-workers in Wash- 
ington. 


There were many other interesting discus- 
sions but the foregoing will give the readers 
of the News the highlights of some of the 
important ones. The banquet was a strictly 
informal affair, with no speech making, the 
writer having been drafted as toastmaster, 
especially to introduce the celebrities at the 
head table. During the banquet Honorable 
Frederick C. Walcott was presented with the 
Field & Stream Trophy (silver punch bowl 
suitably engraved) in recognition of his out- 
standing service in the wildlife conservation 
movement. At the previous conference Dr. 
Gabrielson, Director of the U. S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service was awarded a similar trophy. 

Usually the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference adopts no resolutions, but this year 
an exception was made and the following 
was adopted: 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Dogwood 


Eprror’s Nore: The June issue will conclude the 
splendid series of nature articles built around 
Rattlesnake Shack by Dr. Champiain. Those of 
you who have religiously followed his reminisces 
of weekends spent in that interesting and fasci- 
mating woodland retreat every month for the 
past ten years, cannot help realize what a valu- 
‘table contribution he has so generously made 
to our readers. If you haven't followed them 
month to month you are the loser. If you have 
then you will, I am quite sure, personally ex- 
press your appreciation to one who, in my 
humble and unbiased opinion, merits “a rising 
vote of thanks’ for having taken the time to 
so uniquely and interestingly unfold that book 
which we all love, but sometimes fail to under- 
stand—Nature. Thanks a lot Dr. Champlain— 
and may we look for other contributions later? 
Don’t forget the field of conservation is broad 
and you can surely think of some appropriate 
subject or another as time goes on. How about 
it?—What say readers?? 


AYTIME is flower time, and from the 

first days at Rattlesnake Shack we 
experimented with the idea of a wild plant 
preserve. Before many years the aspect of 
the little camp clearing was changed. Briars 
were torn out and noxious weeds harassed 
until they became secondary in spite of 
prolific tendencies. Along the edges of the 
local swamps we discovered orchids, Aristo- 
crats of Plantland. Yellow lady-slippers 
were transported to natural conditions along 
our stream side. Purple fringed orchids, 
also white and yellow fringed, were added 
to the collection from these sources. In 
proper outlay, the showy orchids and the 
pink lady-slipper were placed in the back- 
ground. After awhile there were brought 
from far distant places other rare orchids 
to enhance our colonies. First came the 
showy lady-slipper, royal scion of its house, 
whose delicate blooms—snow white, tinged 
with pulsating splashes of crimson life, 
reared their crowns. Then followed the 
delicate little white lady-slipper to give grace 
to the setting. All this now forms a spectacle 
to delight any botanist, as well as laymen 
such as we. 
There are thrills in watching these regal 


plants grow and bloom, from the first green 
spikes which thrust their way through the 
soil and dried leaves in the spring, to the 
perfect flowers. The adventures in connec- 
tion with collecting orchids can only be 
realized after a few trips into their habitats. 
We are conveyed into the realm of other 
scarce or fascinating plant growths, and the 
haunts of wild animals which intrigue us 
with their antics. 

The successful transplanting of orchids is 
due to careful handling; each plant gathered 
with its native soil, the stem and foliage 
intact; the ball of earth carefully wrapped 
in cloth to protect the roots unexposed. Do 
not attempt to grow these plants in your 
back yard, they will not persist for long in 
the ordinary home garden. 

Ferns placed by Mother Nature’s experi- 
enced hand surrounds the clearing edge. 
Some form the cover along the rock-strewn 
ravines, through which the brook flows. 
Others carpet the damp woods, or margin 


Log of 


Rattlesnake 


Shack 


By A. &. Champlain 


the trails. From far and near the number 


of fern and plant species is increased by || 


indefatigable collectors and naturalists, who 
join us from time to time and share the 
hospitality of the shack. We mention in 
this connection those enthusiastic comrades 
of the plant trails, Dr. E. M. Gress, H. B. 
Kirk, Dr. T. L. Guyton, John O. Pepper and 
Robert Troxel. 

New trees were planted among the natives 
of the forest round about. Also shrubs 
were added, interspersed with wild flowers; 
a future conglomeration of plant life that 
will sharpen the curiosity of the visitor in 
these parts when we have long since passed 
on our way. 

Cultivated plants were more or less a 
temporary proposition. Many of them fell 
to appetites of rabbits, woodchucks and 
deer. Some could not stand the local con- 
ditions, while a few held their own with 
the natives. Iris and peonies come in the 
latter category and comprise our favorite 
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Striped or blue tailed lizard. 
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Photo by F. J. W. Horich 


Gress, comrade of the plant trails 
and botanist of note. 


Dr. E. M. 


cultivated varieties. They furnish us with 
bouquets as well as decorating the premises. 


May 

Our animal acquaintances continue to call 
as usual: deer tracks in the garden; rabbit 
tooth-work evident on some favorite plant; 
the skunks around the scrap disposal; a 
weasel running over the roof; or a red 
squirrel in the empty feeder. We hear a 
scolding gray squirrel as he nips the buds 
off from the tulip tree (Liriodendron), and 
a pair of flying squirrels pop out of some 
woodpecker hole in a dead snag. Wood- 
chucks make daily visits to admire our 
flowers and eat up a few choice ones. Near 
the end of the month we run into baby 
groundhogs in numbers and this has caused 
us to take drastic action. Getting out our 
trusty insect net, we wait and watch. A 
young woodchuck is often a trusting in- 
dividual. He may dodge a bit or just pre- 
tend to be a stick or stone. We make a 
swipe with the net. Our nonplussed captive, 
after a few futile struggles in the net, sits 
back to await developments. Then we take 
our prisoner for a walk—perhaps across the 
creek or way down the pipe line. Here it 
is freed to again take up its profession under 
new circumstances. 

One nice day, with Roger Baker and 
Harriet we went down along the creek to 
look for trout possibilities. We walked care- 
lessly among the herbage, watching the 
ripples in the stream made by the feeding 
fish. “Look out, a snake!” and on this 
May 3d we have our earliest rattler record. 
It was a nice specimen captured for future 
observation. Previous early records were 
May 7th and 18th, and we have seen rattlers 
all through the remainder of May. Milk or 
house snakes, which by the way never milk 
cows or live in houses, were often seen about 
the place and were allowed to go about the 
“even tenor of their way.” A pilot black 
snake, however, was halted as it crossed the 
lawn one 26th of May. This specimen had a 
Suspicious appearance, a collection of lumps 
was conspicuous all along its body. Our 
autopsy revealed six grouse eggs in line one 
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after the other in the snake’s stomach—all 
unbroken. 

The blue-tailed skinks may be observed 
all through May; scaling the shack walls, 
climbing the old gum tree or on big rocks 
in the sun. One blue-tail became so tame 
it would take little caterpillars dropped near 
it on the porch. Box turtles excavate egg 
cavities in the soft dirt along the road. 
Perhaps the eggs will become baby turtles 
eventually, but the chances are that some 
prowling four footed vandal. will dig them 
up for a snack. 

As May nears its end the tree frogs start 
their weird notes in early evening, just to 
add their two cents worth to noises of the 
dark. 

Maytime is also bird time, and the job is 
to sort ’em out. We hear the cock grouse 
drumming all night during summertime. 
“How do you know?” you may ask. Well, 
sometimes it is fun to stay up all night 
and see what is going on by moonlight out 
here, just as it is for some city folks to 
stay up and see—by artificial light. It is 
really thrilling! We hear unfamiliar noises 
and catch glimpses of moving shadows that 
pique our curiosity. Sometimes these vague 
goblins of the night may forever remain a 
mystery; again we may recognize some fa- 
miliar creature who prefers to prowl-or fly 
nocturnally. It may be only a rabbit, blink- 
ing his big eyes at us, but the hair-raising 
hoots of the barred owl nearby, will conjure 
up a chorus of monsters concealed in the 
shadowy forest. Then we inhale the breath 
of the night and of strange fragrant flowers, 
exhilarating odors for us who come from 
cities. 

Our whip-poor-wills begin their serenade 
in the dusk of the evening, just as the bell- 











like notes of the wood-thrushes leave off. 
Then as the whip-poor-wills conclude with 
the break of day, the wood-thrushes again 
take up their musical entertainment, until 
sunrise. When moonlight is bright the whip- 
poor-wills call intermittently. all through the 
night, much to the annoyance of sleepers 
unused to this “noise.” These birds be- 
come quite tame and we have imitated the 
male whip-poor-will so well that his lady 
love has attempted to alight upon “our” 
shoulder. ° 

Late in May we find mother grouse with 
her little flock. When disturbed she goes 
through all the little tricks ‘in her repertoire 
to divert attention from her chicks, so they 
may hie away to safety. The youngsters, 
upon our approach, just beginning to lift 
from the ground, half fly and run to shelter 
in the herbage. At this time, May 26, our 
Phoebe has five young birds in the nest 
under the log house shed. They were just 
eggs around the 7th. 

The indigo-buntings are among our most 
interesting species of the common summer 
residents. The scarlet tanagers also decorate 
the tree tops with color and entertain us 
with their musical ability. We see a few 
rose-breasted grosbeaks around the 12th, 
and upon several occasions the blue gros- 
beak has made its appearance. We have it 
recorded in 1932 and May 25-26 in 1935. 

Hummingbirds nest on a tree in the clear- 
ing and all through the summer we hear 
the roar of their motors as they dash and 
chase through the air or visit the flowers. 
The call of the cuckoo is a familiar sound 
here too. We would like to award a medal 


to one pair of these birds who cleaned up 
a tent-caterpillar infestation on our wild 
(Continued on page 26) 





Blooming time at Rattlesnake Shack. 
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Like a towering beacon, the program of the N.R.A. keeps projecting 
steadily ahead. 


ree followed the program of the National Rifle Association 
for a good many years, have reprinted much of its editorial 
comment, and excerpted many of its reports Never, however, have 
I had the pleasure of reading such an interesting and informative 
report as that prepared by C. B. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association, for the year 1942. Nor had I any idea of the 
real magnitude of its program, to what extent, it has been co- 
operating in the war effort, and its direct relation to us in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Space will not permit me to do anything more than review 
the highlights of the report, but even that will be difficult. 

Of main general interest is the extent to which the National 
Rifle Association is cooperating with the various branches of the 
Service and civilian defense organizations. It is doing a herculean 
job, notwithstanding an appalling turnover in personnel, resulting 
from nine men being in the military service and about 60% of 
its stenographic and clerical personnel having left to take better 
paid positions in Government offices; notwithstanding, too, the 
fact that many of its suggestions and proposals in behalf of the 
war effort were turned down bluntly at the outset, which was 
discouraging to say the least. 

For example, when the Association decided last February to 
eliminate national and regional championships in order to con- 
centrate attention and ammunition on basic small arms instruc- 
tion for the several million civilians who would soon be soldiers, 
sailors or marines, many in its own circle criticized privately, 
some publicly. It was said that there would always be plenty 
of ammunition—at least .22 rim-fire; that people could not be 
expected to give up their recreation and sport just because there 
was a war; that it was foolish to think that the American rifleman 
would give up his time to train tyros unless he was also allowed 
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the N. R.A! | 


: 
to shoot for medals and glory. Now we know only. too well | 
that there is not “plenty of ammunition and small prospect of 
there being even enough ammunition until the war ends. People | 
are giving up many forms of recreation, including target shooting, § 
And, thank God, thousands of American riflemen are giving up | 
their shooting for medals and glory in order to teach the rudiments F 
of small arms practice to men in the Service and to those soon 
to be called to the Colors. 

Another example: On July 3, 1941, five months prior to Pear] 
Harbor, the Association recommended to the newly appointed Na- 
tional Director of Civilian Defense a five-point program for the 7 
efficient utilization of the trained civilian marksmen of the Nation. 
This program recommended that members of the Association be 
used: as marksmanship instructors for the newly organized Stated 
Guard Units; as marksmanship instructors for municipal police § 
and Sheriffs departments; to establish pre-induction schools in 7 
the basic principles of small arms marksmanship; to serve as 
special deputies or armed auxiliary police to supplement the 7 
State Guard in protecting vital installations; to reload fired © 
cartridge cases for State Guard and police in order to provide : 
more training than would be possible with the restricted supply | 
of new ammunition. 

When these suggestions were courteously but firmly rejected by | 
the Director of Civilian Defense and his Army advisers the 7 
N.R.A. editorially urged that more adequate internal security 7 
preparations be made and that the task be turned over to the 
combat branches of the Army. 

Some months after Pearl Harbor, Executive Orders were issued 
clearly limiting the functions of civilian defense to unarmed ac- 
tivities which would “limit damage caused by enemy action” and 
the Provost Marshal General of the Army was at long last placed 
in charge of “internal security” requiring armed units. 

Despite many setbacks and the loss of months of precious time, 
the N.R.A. kept plugging with the result that: 








I. In every State which has a State Guard organization, local } 
commanders have enlisted the services of Association members 7 
and the facilities of its clubs to provide small arms instruction : ou’ 
which is otherwise unobtainable. ) fro 
II. Hundreds of communities are utilizing the services of 



























































Photo National Rifle Association 







This photo, taken on the .30 caliber range during the 1940 National at 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, is a typical firing line scene as we nd 
knew it in peacetime. Now, these men join thousands of others, in suk 
the service or as civilians, in teaching marksmanship to millions of ing 
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Association members to give badly needed instruction to 
regular and auxiliary police. Many plants, for instance, are 
using the training manuals and films prepared by the Asso- 
ciation, and many plants have employed its members as full 
time or part-time instructors. ° 

III. Basic Small Arms Firing Schools to be conducted by 
N.R.A. Clubs for the benefit of men of military age have 
been officially approved to the extent that the Munitions As- 
signment Board and War Production Board have made avail- 
able .22 long rifle ammunition and such rifles as can be spared 
by the armed services in order to make possible the conduct of 
schools on a nation-wide basis. 

IV. With the assignment of internal security functions to 
The Provost Marshal General, the proposal to form civilian 
riflemen into special security groups trained as “home guards” 
in the status of reserve militia (rather than auxiliary police) 
was favorably received and many such units are now officially 
recognized. Special tactical schools for State Guard and reserve 
militia officers have been established in at least the First and 
Third Service Commands. 

V. The Provost Marshal General has approved the use of 
civilian handloaders to increase the available supply of ammu- 
nition for proper training of plant guards. The Association has 
established a file of handloaders and their equipment, and the 
Provost Marshal General has advised all plant guard officers to 
contact the Association when aid is required in the develop- 
ment of satisfactory reloading facilities. 


In summing up the first part of his report, Mr. Lister said: 
“Because responsible officials of the Government recognize that the 
hard facts of war have proven the Association’s policies to be 
sound; because we have cheerfully accepted necessary restrictions; 
and because we have sincerely endeavored to cooperate with all 
agencies without seeking publicity, I believe that the National Rifle 
Association of America today stands at the peak of its prestige in 
official circles in Washington. I believe that our relations with the 
Navy and War Departments (notably the Ordnance Department) 
have never been more cordial. The holocaust for which we pre- 
pared for a generation arrived on December 7, 1941. We were 
ready. We have not failed the Nation. We have not failed our 
membership. We have followed a steady, constructive course with- 
out need to swerve or back-track because our policies were right 
from the beginning.” 

War Activities 
The following brief summary of the war activities in which the 





Photo National Rifle Association 
a major portion of the N.R.A. wartime activity is devoted to pre- 
nduction training with the .22 caliber rifle for men and boys who are 


Subject to the draft. N.R.A. members all over the country are spend- 
g their spare time teaching the basic principles of marksmanship 
Which apply to all guns. 
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_ Pistol and revolver training for Armed Guards and Auxiliary Police 
is another important function. 


Association is engaged will give you some idea of the scope and 
diversity of that program. For instance, it has lent aid to prac- 
tically all branches of the service in the form of suggestions and 
advice on technical matters concerning firearms and ammunition, 
it set up preliminary inspection stations throughout the Country, 
utilizing the services of its club officers and official referees to 
“screen out” for the Ordnance Department hundreds of rifles, in- 
cluding .45-70 Springfields and .30-40 Krags, which the over- 
burdened arsenals would have had to handle and reject. 


It located an expert on woods and wood-working who was sub- 
sequently commissioned for special duty by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and assisted in finding men suitable for duty in Ordnance 
Training Centers as small arms instructors. 


The Association is also assisting in the development of the small 
arms program in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Marines’ by 
recommending personnel and by making available technical books, 
the American Rifleman and other literature, as well as training 
films and manuals. 

A special bulletin covering the organization of militia units 
(“Minute Men”) for home guard purposes was prepared and issued 
to Governors and State Adjutants General. The Army could not 
undertake the organization of troops which were purely state 
militia. Therefore the N.R.A. advocated the “Minute Men” plan 
as an effective method of forming an organization which the Pro- 
vost Marshal General was not in a position legally to start. 

A second manual covered the subject of industrial plant protec- 
tion. It, too, was the first in its field. 

A third manual covered an intensive course in practical revolver 
instruction for plant guards and auxiliary police. 

A fourth prepared in cooperation with F. B. I. provides a train- 
ing program for use of shotguns by police and internal security 
units. It is the only manual covering this rather unusual use of 
shotguns. 

The largest “safety range” in the United States, built by the Navy 
near Newport, R. I., was constructed from basic plans furnished by 
the Association to U. S. Army Engineers. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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‘POSSUM HOLLOW | 


S WE sit idly dreaming, our thoughts, 

especially those of the hunter, go back 
over experiences of some outstanding hunt 
in what seems now, the dim and distant 
past. We recall old Jack or Queen, Don 
and Blue. “Yes sir,” we say, “there was a 
great little dog for you” or “there was the 
best old hound I ever knew,” etc. So is 
prompted this little yarn of “Possum Hollow” 
which occurred away back about the Fall 
of 1925 or 1926. We had finished our day’s 
work at the plant, one rather warm evening. 
Harry Byron, and I, stood on the loading 
platform talking, when across the Allegheny 
drifted the long drawn out notes of a baying 
hound, from the river hill which rose 
abruptly from the water’s edge to meet the 
blue horizon. 

“How about a hunt tonight boys?” I asked, 
and soon it was decided to take Old Sing, 
my old Southern coonhound, and Sounder, 
the pup, for a hunt up Limestone Creek, 
which after that night we appropriately 
named “Possum Hollow.” 

A soft breeze floated down from the hills 
as we loaded the dogs in the old Model T 
and started chugging up the river road. As 
we arrived at our destination a full harvest 
moon rose over the rim of the Valley, sil- 
houetting the tips of the pines against the 
night sky. A wonderful night to be out in 
the open, but not a good night for ‘coon 
to run we surmised. 
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We left the anxious dogs out of the car 


and started down an old log road which 
followed the creek for a ways, Old Sing 
and the pup soon vanishing into the brush. 
After a short distance we sat down on a 
log and filling our pipes, listened intently 
for that choppy bark somewhere off in the 
hollow, for Old Sing was a silent trailer, 
who never said a word until her quarry was 
safely in a tree. 

Soon it came, almost inaudible, from away 
up the hollow, Wah! Wah! Wah! over and 
over again, that grand old tree bark, which 
I think she would keep up indefinitely if 
you didn’t find her and go to the tree. Any- 
way, one night we lost her, got out of hear- 
ing I guess, and found her at noon next 
day, still barking in the rocks, where I knew 
a ’coon was safely hidden from her reach. 

We started towards this barking quite 
enthused at such early success. 

“I don’t believe its a ’coon, boys,” I told 
them, “she doesn’t seem excited enough.” 
I could almost tell what was up by that 
old dog’s bark. 

Byron wanted to bet it was a ’coon that 
had been out early feeding. 

“Where’s the pup?” Harry asked. 

“He'll be there,” I assured him, “he hasn’t 
started barking up yet.” 

We followed the sound, climbing part way 
up the ridge from the creek, and found both 
dogs perched under a little spruce, on which 









































































“And so it was, about every half hour we would find another ’possum.” 





By Paul P. Prugh | 


almost half way up sat a big Brer Possum. : 


We soon shook him down for the pup and 
were on our way again. We had no mor) 
than stopped to listen for Old Sing again 7 
until we heard her, tuning treed on the E 
opposite side of the hollow. ‘ 

“Another ’possum,” I says, “she wasn't] 
gone long enough to put a ‘coon up.” Andi 
sure enough, we found another ’possum |] 
perched in a little birch sapling. 4 

And so it was, about every half hour Old” 
Sing would bark treed and we would go to)” 
find another ‘possum, but not a single ’coon)” 
chases Five ‘possums in about a three hou) 
hunt. Right then and there we named this) 
hunting ground “Possum Hollow.” Be 


About eleven o’clock somebody mentioned 7 
eats and we all agreed we could about eat) 
the bark off a tree, so decided to call it a 
night. In fact we were so hungry we de- 

ided to take a couple of the young ’possums 
along home and have a feed. None of w 
had ever tasted possum but had heard it 
was good, and were game to try it. 


Harry said he had some late sweet com 
still in his patch, so it was all settled, a 
*possum and sweet corn feed. Sounded pretty © 
good to three tired, hungry hunters. 


We arrived home at Harry’s about eleven 
thirty—where our wives had congregated 
to wait our return, and as we shut down 
the old Ford they came out to see what 
had been our luck. 


“Where’s Harry?” one of them wanted 
to know, and we pointed down to the com 
patch and told them of the feed we wer 
going to have, if they would cook it for us 
They agreed, but didn’t promise to eat any 
of our catch. So while Harry husked the 
corn, Byron and I peeled the ’possums, and 
indeed they didn’t look bad when they were 
in a pan nicely cut up and washed. 


Soon the savory (?) aroma of cooking 
corn, and frying ’possum greeted our nos 
trils, as we related our hunt to the cooks 
We could hardly wait to sit down to that 
big plate of meat, and golden corn, plus the 
pickles and everything else which Harry’ 
wife had added. 

Well we all tried the ’possum except, ! 
believe, the ladies. In fact I believe I ate 
two pieces, fried to a crisp brown, but all 
agreed it was a little too sweet and stron 
for us, and decided the dogs would enjoy it 

We did have a ’coon feed later that Fall, 
which was really delicious and enjoyed eve 
by our better halves, but we didn’t catch ow 
‘coon in “Possum Hollow.” 
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PLANTING BY AIR 


by William G. Simon 


So much has been written by able writers 
covering the broad field of Conservation, that 
I feel out of place even mentioning it. How- 
ever, it is not my intention to amplify on 
the ground already covered, but on another 
angle which I have never seen mentioned in 
print. 

Having been a hunter and fisherman most 
of my life, I, along with my two younger 
brothers, Lester and John, have devoted con- 
siderable time to planting seedling trees, 
shrubs and vines which furnish food and 
cover for wildlife, as well as ground cover 
for our watersheds. On trips into the forests, 
we frequently carried seeds in our pockets. 
While on the streams, we planted willow 
cuttings. All this is merely background to 
explain our next experiment. 


In the year 1932 we acquired a two-place 
monoplane, and after Les had learned to fly 
fairly well, we used it to save our legs. The 
woods surrounding the field we were flying 
from had considerable Oak, Beech, some 
Hard Maple, etc., so in the Autumn when 
the seeds were ripened, we gathered them 
and spread them from the air by plane, prin- 
cipally on Game Commission Lands that 
adjoined the Airport. We crashed that plane, 
then purchased an OX5 powered Fairchild 
Challenger, a three-place biplane, and while 
we had it an incident occurred that I would 
like to mention here. 


In the Spring fire season of 1936 while Les 
was visiting at the Kane Airport, a Fire 
Warden drove up and asked to be taken up 
to view a fire from the air. The plane was 
all warmed up and idling so they took off 
immediately, circled the fire a few times and 
landed back at the port. Within three hours 
from the time he arrived at the field the 
Warden was back to report the fire out. He 
claimed that the trip over the fire had saved 
him at least six hours and possibly many 
more, as well as many acres from burning. 
He wanted to pay out of his own pocket as 
the State didn’t allow for expenses of this 
kind, but Les refused payment saying, “It 
was worth that time to me to help.” 

Then the farm we were using was sold and 
another was found on the Grant Road about 
four miles from Ridgway. It was situated in 
the Allegheny National Forest and about 
four turns of the prop from the area between 
Mill Creek and Bear Creek, an area that suf- 
fered severe damage from a forest fire quite 
some years ago and has never made a good 
comeback. During this time, we tried to sell 
the idea of Fire Patrol by Air but it didn’t 
80 over, 


At the new field we resumed our seeding 
operations and in the year of 1939, the first 
year we kept a record of quantities, we 
spread about three bushels of assorted seeds. 
In 1940 about four and one-half bushels and 
in 1941 between seven and eight bushels of 
seeds were sown. All were seeds of plant 
life beneficial to wildlife as well as to water- 
sheds. All this was at our own expense. 
Then came Pear! Harbor and the airport was 
closed! 


Now there is talk of using the Civil Air 
Patrol, composed of civilian pilots flying 
mostly private planes, to take over the job 
of Fire Patrol. However, the airports in most 
of the smaller towns are closed for lack of 
guards. I want to take this opportunity to 
make a plea to Sportsmen’s Clubs in such 
places to supply, during the fire season, the 
24 hour armed guard necessary to keep a 
port open. And in return for this no doubt 
some workable plan could be arrived at to 
use the air system of seed distribution in the 
coming Autumn fire season patrol. 


Large areas of woodland, public and pri- 
vate, are being cut over now to supply lum- 
ber and wood products to the general war 
effort and if these areas are seeded now with 
desirable species, in a few years they will 
supply ample cover for game. Also, a slash- 





ing that grows over rapidly is in less danger 
from fire. 

Let us bear in mind that after this war, 
activity around the airports will be resumed 
and if we can’t do it now we can take ad- 
vantage of it then. Our local sportsmen’s 
club (The Ridgway Rifle Club), and the Girl 
Scouts were our principal suppliers of seed. 
Unquestionably the Boy Scouts would have 
helped but we just didn’t get around to ask- 
ing them. 

Trips on foot last summer over the earliest 
areas seeded in this fashion showed some 
good results, especially the Oaks. Here I 
want to advise concentrating more on the 
White Oak group as they flower and produce 
seed in the same year. In this way are more 
beneficial to game than the Red Oak group, 
which blooms one year and bears fruit the 
next. 

Beyond any doubt, a large portion of the 
seed thus scattered were eaten by rodents 
and birds, but if only 10% of them germinate 
and grow, it will be an enormous improve- 
ment to our forests and the easiest way I 
know of to get rid of a lot of seed in a 
hurry. 

Incidentally, I still haven’t been able to 
figure out a way to plant food plots, fill feed 
hoppers, or supply other feeding stations 
from the air. Any suggestions? 


— 


Leary UZ, ba! ‘w/ yg 


We gathered the ripened seeds and spread them from the air by plane. 
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SLEW THE MONSTER OF COUNTY McKEAN 


Oh come gather round me you hunters so bold 
A story Id like you to hear. 

I'll tell you my story but before it is told, 
Hey bartender, fetch me a beer. 


I was not always thus, a bum to behold, 
No, far better days have I seen. 

But I had the misfortune, ill luck did I hold, 
I slew the Monster of County McKean. 


Now in our fair county a long time ago 
There roamed a gigantic deer. 

Thirty points, forty points, how the stories did grow, 
His rack you see, varied each year. 


From Smethport to Bradford, from Clermont to Kane, 
The Katherine Swamps, he had seen, 

He roamed o’er it all, it was his domain 
This lordly monarch, of majestic McKean. 


A three hundred pounder a big one I'll swear 
With three legs all dark and one white. 

A scar on his rump showed out through the hair 
A token, I'll wager of some rutting fight. 


Now fellows a tale of sadness and woe 
I promise you're going to hear. 

But wait just one moment, I’m feeling quite low 
Oh bartender. Fetch one more beer. 


"Twas the first of December, the ground covered with snow 
When I started from Frank Neely’s place, 

The wind came a howlin’ oh boy it did blow 
It doggone near froze off my face. 


I circled the point, started off on the line 
And headed on o’er to the slashing 

I kept my eyes sharp for all sorts of sign 
Boy, the snow was perfect for tracking. 





Young Wood Ducks. 


I was then on the trail, you boys know the one, 
It leads off to the hollow of Bloomster 

I spotted the track, the hunt had begun, 
’Twas the track of that venerable monster. 


Like a wolf on the trail of a halfgrown fawn 
That’s how I trailed him, believe me, 

But always Id find that he was gone 
He had circled around behind me. 


All day he kept at it with me on his tail, 

From Bloomster to Clermont, and then he’d cut back, 
Never once did he shake me I kept on his trail 

Not once did I get within sight of his rack. 


The snap of a twig in the brush straight away, 
A flicker of gray caught my sight. 

I snapped up my gun I could see plain as day : 
That one of his hind legs was white. ; 


4 


The crack of my rifle, the buck hit the ground 
I rushed up just shrieking with glee. 

I stopped short beside him and to my terror found 
Horrors! Damnation! Not a point could I see. 


My heart nigh a bustin’, I dragged out my buck, 
A cryin’ just like a lil’ tike. 

Oh it was the monster, but ’twas just my luck 
This year he was sporting a spike. 


Alas! people gloat, and on me heap abuse, 
Nimrod the hunter, they sneer! 

I could go on but oh what’s the use? 
Say bartender, fetch me a beer. 


STANLEY Novak, 
Deputy Game Protector, 
1262 Sherman Ave., Sharon, Pa. 


THE DOGWOOD LEGEND 


Dogwood season is perhaps Nature’s most 
appealing effort in loveliness. Driving along 
the highways, the pure white or pink of the 
dogwood blossoms just below the green of 
the larger trees, appears like phantom forms, 
suggesting perhaps again the bride of spring 
in her wedding garb. 

There is a lovely legend of the dogwood 
We like to recall the story each season, The 
legend comes from out of the past centuries. 
Because of its hardness, it is said that the 
wood was chosen for the cross on which 
Christ was crucified. 

The dogwood was saddened to be used for 
such a purpose and the Saviour, seeing its 
distress, promised: “Never again shall the 
dogwood grow large enough to be used for 
a cross. It shall be slender and bent and 
twisted, and its blossoms shall be in the form 
of a cross with two long and two short 
petals. In the center of the outer edge of 
each petal there shall be small prints, brown 
with rust and restained with blood. The 
center of the flower will be a crown of 
thorns. All those who see it will remember 
it was on the dogwood that I was crucified 
and this tree shall not be mutilated or de- 
stroyed, but cherished and protected as 4 
reminder of the agony and death upon the 
cross.” It is just a legend and history does 
not back it perhaps, but it is a beautiful way 


ee of explaining the markings of the flower— 


Steuben (Indiana) Republican. 
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Rabbits and Victory Gardens 


Note: 


In literally hundreds of suburban locations 
throughout the State, the cottontail rabbit 
will make himself a decided nuisance this 
Spring and Summer by raids on victory 
vegetable and flower gardens. 

In an effort to alleviate this condition the 
regular commissioned officers of the Game 
Commission carry on trapping programs in 
many large restricted areas, such as the 
grounds and farms connected with hospitals 
and penal institutions, but they cannot. tend 
traps in the dozens of smaller sections scat- 
tered over their territories. In order to 


satisfy the complaints of the householders, 


and at the same time harvest this potential 
crop of rabbits for the restocking of de- 
pleted hunting grounds, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has approved and adopted 
a plan whereby local troops or patrols of the 
Boy Scouts set and tend the traps, which 
are furnished by the Game Commission, and 
turn the stub-tailed captives over to the 
officers. In return for this service they re- 
ceive fifty cents for each rabbit delivered in 
good condition, the money to be used for 
some phase of Scout activity. 


Some of the advantages of this system are 
obvious. The rabbits are removed from the 
garden areas where they are doing damage. 
The sportsmen of the State get rabbits for 
restocking at a considerably lower price than 
they would have to pay for imported cotton- 
tails removed from garden areas or truck 





By John 2. Miller 


patches, and they are not subjected to the 
strain of several days of railway travel. 
Finally, and perhaps most important, is the 
fact that the Scouts, who are the coming 
generation of sportsmen and conservationists, 
are receiving valuable training and motiva- 
tion along the lines of wildlife management 
and are learning that the Game Protector is 
their friend. 

In one particular area, a development 
covering about five acres and consisting of 
a dozen homes near Lewisburg, twenty-two 
rabbits were removed during January and 
early February, 1943. Over a three year 
period fifty-five cottontails have been re- 
moved from this settlement and stocked in 
open hunting territory. 


Rabbit Repellents 


Since live trapping of rabbits during the 
summer months is very difficult, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, after consulting 
with the State Department ‘of Agriculture, 
recommends certain repellents to vegetable 
growers. One commonly reported to be very 
effective is powdered lime sprinkled lightly 
on the plants when they are damp. The 
sprinkling of dusting sulphur liberally over 
the plants is also effective. Others include 
wood ashes and red pepper mixed and 
sprinkled on the plants; three ounces of 
epsom salts to one gallon of water; or one 
teaspoonful of creolin or lysol to one gallon 
of water. If properly used, none of these is 
injurious to the plants but rabbits do not 
like them. 

Regular commercial sprays when properly 


We are indebted to Mr. Miller for the interesting photos on the following center spread. 


used serve a dual purpose. Among the com- 
mercial insecticides, “Blackleaf Forty” (a 
tobacco extract) used in the proportion of 
two teaspoonfuls to one gallon of soapy water 
is effective in controlling many of the com- 
mon garden insect pests, and is also a satis- 
factory repellent to rabbits. 

The frequency with which the above re- 
pellents must be used depends upon the 
amount of rainfall and the rate of plant 
growth. 

Some people have had splendid success by 
stretching rope, heavy cord, binder twine, or 
similar material soaked in creosote around 
vegetable beds a few inches from the ground. 
Others have used empty soft drink, catsup, 
or other bottles on their vegetable beds. 
These are placed in the ground, neck down, 
at few-feet intervals over the vegetable beds 
and apparently the reflection of light from 
the bottles scares the rabbits away. 

Another device consists of stretching heavy 
string or cord around the vegetable bed about 
eighteen to twenty inches above the ground, 
depending upon the kind of crops grown, 
and attaching thereto white cloth streamers 
about a foot apart. These streamers should 
not quite reach to the ground, and when 
the wind blows they will be even more ef- 
fective. Moth balls scattered around the 
edge of the garden or vegetable bed have 
been successful in many instances in keeping 
rabbits, as well as deer, from destroying 
crops. There are, no doubt, other simple and 
effective repellents or homemade devices 
which are not expensive and produce the 
desired results. 
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Many readers will remember the box trap of their boyhood days. 


tion of it as used by the Commission. 


This is a modifica- 
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\ : Sweet apples, cut in small “pie sections” are th 
i satisfactory bait in most cases. Carrots and other 


An exposure of one one-thousandth of a second catches this fellow with all four are also good, 
feet off the ground. 
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College Park, near Lewisburg, Pa. The bushy and weedy vacant lots, and gardens and 
shrubbery about the well kept homes furnish excellent cover. 


This particular trap accounted for six rabbits in 
short time, largely because of it’s excellent loca- 
tion, while others within a few yards went un- 
ched. The arbor vitae protects it from storms 
nd also helps it blend into a natural setting. 





Two-thirds of a crate full ready to be taken out for release. 


ly 

" The scouts are taught to handle the rabbits 
anoig@ftefully. Lifting them out by the ears and 
ping the hind legs as shown séems to be the 
most satisfactory method. 





The boys like to help with the liberation as well as the trapping and are often taken 
along. This rabbit was released in an abandoned field at the edge of a thicket. 


John 
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Reactions of Trapped Animals 


By S. UV. Sedlak 








Forest and field 


On the lookout for fires. 
fires, the aftermath of Man’s carelessness, usuall 


result in horrible death or injury to wil 


creatures. 


: ire science of trapping consists of cer- 
tain particular facts which should be 
clarified to be better understood. I am sure 
that the ways of trappers are not clearly 
comprehended by most people, and the 
question of whether the trapper inflicts se- 
vere pains on the animals which he catches 
is worthy of discussion. Quite a number 
of people believe the steel trap imposes a 
great deal of alleged suffering. Some of this 
belief originates from imagination, some from 
prejudice. In part there is some truth to 
the matter. But if we measure it in terms of 
percentages I feel certain only about five 
per cent or less could be construed as fact 
and ninety-five percent could be placed into 
a category of fallacies. Please understand 
that this assumption does not take in trapping 
as a nation-wide or world-wide subject; it 
pertains only to trapping done under Penn- 
sylvania laws. 

In this business of trapping as it con- 
cerns us here in Pennsylvania, there are 
thousands of young boys and men all] in- 
clined toward the same trapping tactics, ex- 
cept that experience helps to improve their 
technique. A beginner in the trapping game 
is like a beginner in anything else. WNat- 
urally he is apt to make a lot of mistakes 
in his initial efforts in setting traps. How- 
ever, if a trapper possesses the -willingness 
to stick and to stay he will do everything 
within his power to become more proficient 
in the use of the steel trap. As a result 
the time-imprisonment of his catches is 
minimized, and greater returns are realized. 

Before we go directly into the matter of 
alleged suffering let us for the moment re- 
view a part of the old story of the wild. 
The ways of nature are based on the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the struggle for ex- 
istence never ceases. Day after day many 


lives of the lesser and weaker species are 
snuffed out by the greater and stronger 
forms. Consequently, we must conclude that 
in nature the victims of prey must fre- 
quently suffer a severe physical ordeal. It 
is true that this suffering is not long-lasting 
but it is, we may assume, very painful. In 
contrast, the pains inflicted by the jaws of 
a foot-gripping steel trap would be consid- 
erably less painful, since no vital organ of 
an animal is affected. However, here we 
must take into account again the fact that 
i wild animal is not disposed to a subdued 
nature, such as is common to animals which 
have been tamed, that confinement, whether 
in a steel trap, cage or enclosure, is quite 
unnatural, and that the creature will ex- 
pend a great amount of energy to gain its 
freedom. In its endeavor to escape it 
brings upon itself -a physical aggravation. 
The question of whether the animals suffers, 
much or little, with pain can be pretty well 
ascertained from relative comparisons of not 
uncommon observations that trappers of ex- 
perience have witnessed again and again. 

Skunks, for example, have often been found 
asleep while confined in traps. Raccoons 
have been observed in a _ similar state. 
Skunks will sometimes chew off a foot when 
it extends below the jaws of a steel trap, 
and in less common instances, raccoons will 
do the same. This, however, does not im- 
ply that the animal does that because it 
suffers with excruciating pain. As a matter 
of fact, there is no apparent sense of feeling 
in that part of the member when blood cir- 
culation has been stopped and some length 
of time has elapsed. Above the jaws of the 
trap there is no numbness and since the 
sense of feeling exists there, no animal will 
gnaw its foot off at that point. Now, when 
the skunk has ground away its foot below 
the jaws of the trap then with a little tug 
the animal can, and quite commonly does, 
regain its freedom. In a short time the 





Pure waters are an asset to wildlife as well as to man. 


stubby foot heals up and the animal is nom % 


the worse for its experience, excepting 1 
slight handicap in traveling. 

In other instances when caught in sted 
traps wild creatures will wring a foot of 
completely. This is particularly true abou 
the muskrat. The front feet of the musk. 
rat are small and brittle, so when this littk 
fur-bearer gets caught by one of them it ca 
escape by merely twisting itself around 4 
few times. That the animal does not hie 
away to its den to die is again evidencej 
by the fact that many of such escaped ani- 
mals are recaught in traps within a few day 
or a few weeks, and others are recaught: 
year or more later. 

Foxes and minks will tear a foot off onl 
on very rare occasions, but it is not un 
common for them to escape from a steel trap 
and leave a toe or two, or even three toe 
Both of these creatures are very hard 
hold in traps. 


to escape; the same applies to weasels. No 
so to the fox, however. Foxes have plenty 
of stamina and can endure a lot more. I 
is a pretty well established fact that som 
of those which have escaped with trap 
and were located only after several days hai 


elapsed, had fared quite well in spite of thet] 


discomfort. 

Some escape from the grip of the commo 
steel trap in very short order—in a set 
ond or two, or within a few minutes—since 
the hold of the trap cannot, in every case 
be secure. That, naturally, causes them 
become a little wiser and, consequently, 
they become harder to trap again. In othe 
instances the trap takes a firmer hold @ 
the foot of the animal. The experience 
trappers, of course, work on the principle 
of getting maximum holding power—a fim 
grip over the foot of the animal. A god 
hold spells success. The intervening time- 


(Continued on page 24) 





Minks often die in a fev’ 
hours from exhaustion expended in fighting) 
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B-O-O-M-E-R-A-N-G!!! 


Australia, 


February 6, 1943. 
“Dear Fellows: 


By this letter I wish to acknowledge the 
receipt of your very thoughtful gift. I re- 
ceived it today and although we are ex- 
tremely busy at this time, I think the least 
I can do is let you in on something which 
may interest you more than the little bit I 
am allowed to say along military lines. I 
refer to the wildlife I have come across while 
traveling about Australia, and I have seen 
a lot of it, both of Australia and the wildlife. 

Before I get to the game situation, perhaps 
I had better say just a few things about the 
country itself. If you know as little about 
the country as I did when I first came over, 
you know practically nothing. First, most 
of the country is virgin and a great part 
never seen by white man, unless he was 
flying over in a P-40 or a B-17. It is no 
great land of forests, like the U. S., but 
most of the interior is desert or grasslands, 
leaving just a fringe of forests along the 
coasts where rainfall is heavier. This coastal 
strip is the most beautiful part of the 
country and most of the cities are found here. 
The country is, as I said, mostly virgin 
with huge trees, where there are trees, and 
thick green grass as high as the cattle’s 
backs which graze in it. 


The farmers resemble cowboys with broad 
brim hats and high heeled boots. Instead of 
a gun they usually are armed with a bull- 
whip and they are experts at using them. 
They ride good horses, which are plentiful 
and cheap. In fact, when we first came 
over, over a year ago, they used to give 
them to us for nothing. It didn’t take them 
long to catch on, however, and now they 
can-look you right in the eye and charge 
you as much for a day’s ride as they used 
to ask for the horse, if you wanted to buy 
one, 

As for the mountains themselves, they are 
not extremely high, although they are higher 
than the one around home. Some are cov- 
ered clear to the top with a heavy growth 
of green grass, making sheep and cattle 
grazing possible. Ofttimes the farmers aid 
the growth of this grass by ring-killing the 
trees, a practice which is now discouraged. 
Not a large part of the land, itself, is culti- 
vated. No hay or grass crop is planted since 
there is enough virgin grass. When the 
growth is eaten down or grows old and 
tough, all they do is burn it over and in a 
few days a new growth is well on its way. 

I seem to be drawing this out into quite a 
discussion, but before I talk about the game 
there is one thing more that may be in- 
teresting. That is the natives, or aboriginals. 

These people look much like our negroes 
but usually have straight hair. They make 
excellent horsemen and are used very much 
at cattle stations or ranches. In their 
natural state they live much like the Amer- 
tan Indian, using about the same weapons 
and tools, although I think they were con- 
sidered to be not quite as far advanced. 





“They can look you right in the eye and 
charge you as much for a day’s ride as they 
used to ask for the horse if you wanted to 
buy one.” 


They are wonderful teachers and have been 
the salvation of many a crashed pilot. They 
have reservations set aside for them and, 
of course, they have access to practically 
the whole interior, in which they are some- 
times the only inhabitants. On these reser- 
vations they sometimes give exhibitions of 
spear throwing and some of their games. In 
one of these “games” the two contestants 
stand a short distance apart, one armed with 
a bunch of spears and the other with a 
round stick. The man with the spears throws 
them at his “cobber” and, I take it, the ob- 
ject of the game is to deflect the spears 
with as little movement as possible. It 
takes good nerves since they are experts 
at throwing the things and they fairly 
whistle as they go directly for the chest 
of the fellow with the stick. The boom- 
erang is a very deadly weapon in the hands 
of one of these boys. They say they can 
clip the head right off of a running wallaby 
at distances up to three hundred yards. 
These boomerangs travel so fast you can 
hardly see them, hum like an airplane, and 
really do come back to the sender, if he 
misses. 

Now for the game. This letter is longer 
already than I figured the whole thing 
would be. Taken as a whole, the game situa- 





“The boomerang is a very deadly weapon in 
the hands of one of these boys.” 


tion doesn’t even compare as we know it in 
the U. S. First, the weather is against it 


here. It wouldn’t be much fun to go. 
hunting in July back home and it is 
“July” or worse all year round here. The 


game itself is not as plentiful or varied. 
Where there are rabbits here they are so 
plentiful that they are a nuisance. I think 
there is even a bounty on them in some 
places. People just naturally don’t seem to 
hunt them for sport. It seems to me they 
either have them to excess or they don’t 
have them at all. The only bear I have 
seen here is the little Kola bear which re- 
sembles the stuffed “teddy” bears the kids 
play with back home. I can’t imagine any- 
one shooting one for sport or any other 
reason. They don’t run away and it is a 
simple thing to catch one. They are small, 
probably around 50 pounds, and live only 
gn the leaves of a gum tree. Their only 
protection is their color which harmonizés 
perfectly with the grey bark of the tree. 
There are some pheasants but not of the 
variety we know. They are smaller than the 
hen pheasant back home and so tame they 
can easily be shot with a rifle. They are 
very drab in appearance, looking a little 
darker than our hen bird and possessing a 
longer and heavier tail. No fun there. 


Turkeys come more along the line of sport 
as we know it. They are shy and it usually 
takes a long shot to down one. They are 
worth shooting, weighing, I would say, an 
average of 20-25 pounds. There are wild 
pigs in the mountainous districts and along 
rivers. These go up into the hundreds of 
pounds and are considered good hunting. 
An old-timer told me how they hunt them 
over here. I say “they” because I don’t 
want any part of it. First you need a good 
horse, because they give you quite a chase. 
Then you locate your pig, which will run 
at the sight of you. You ride after him 
until, judging from experience, he is about 
on the verge of exhaustion. You must be 
sure he is “properly exhausted” or the next 
stage of the game may be your last. You 
hop off your horse, grab him by the hind 
legs and lift him off the ground. In this 
position he is helpless, or so they say. How- 
ever, they say the same thing about a skunk, 
but I never wanted to prove it. You then 
tie him to your saddle, head down, and 
head for home. When close to home they 
cut his throat and gut him. That is the 
reason they don’t shoot them. The hunt 
usually covers miles of rough country, and 
in the hot sun the meat spoils to some degree. 

Wallaby are hunted for sport alone since 
they can’t be eaten. Some people eat the 
tails but there is the same argument about 
that as there is about groundhog back home. 
Wallaby shooting is good sport and it takes 
a good shot to down one. They are about 
the size of a large police dog and cover ground 
with almost incredible speed. They make 
about the same tracks as a deer, but less of 
them. They, and their big brother the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The Quiz Board demonstrated by, left, Sgt. Robert P. Brown and, right, Sgt. Glenn A. Rhen, of the Selective Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Serving Those Who Serve 


OMETIME ago the Game Commission, 

along with other State Conservation 
Agencies, was asked to make available to 
the various USO clubs in Pennsylvania, 
upon request, its visual materials in the 
form of motion pictures, exhibits, literature, 
lecturers, etc. 

This program was developed for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the thousands of serv- 
ice men and women and defense workers 
from all over the United States in military 
and Naval Reserve Stations and war indus- 
tries of the State with the natural re- 
sources of the Commonwealth through these 
mediums. This in a sense was the general 
scope of the program. However, it was 
aimed particularly at service men for the 
purpose of interesting them in their natural 
environment and to equip and enable them 
to adapt themselves thereto wherever they 
may be. For example, a special service 
officer in one of our large army camps stated 
that 1200 men contracted poison ivy in two 
weeks’ time because they were not able to 
recognize the plant and thus avoid the in- 
fection. 

As a supplement to the various materials 
which the State Conservation Departments 
are making available to USO Centers, the 
USO itself has designed a Quiz Board to 
place in all such centers throughout the 
Commonwealth in the near future that not 
only furnishes splendid entertainment, but is 
fundamentally educational because of its un- 
limited possibilities. This Quiz, which is in 
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reality a competitive game, at the present 
time includes colored illustrations of fish and 
wildlife, poisonous plants, star and cloud 
formations, etc., and has been designed pri- 
marily to enable service men to acquire in- 
formation on conservation practices, to find 
their direction through knowledge of nature, 
and to acquire an understanding of clouds 
and navigation. It has been shown to a 
number of Army and Navy officials and has 
been endorsed by all to whom it has been 
exhibited. 

Fifty Quiz Boards have already been 
ordered by the Army and Navy Departments 
of the Y. M. C. A. as its first purchase. Other 
agencies of the USO also expect to place 
orders soon. 

The New York Council of the American 
Camp Fire Girls, under the direction of Miss 
Dorothy Biddick, will prepare the necessary 
sets of pictures for all of the boards as a 
wartime project. Various camp agencies also 
offered to prepare the entire board as a 
summer project and to donate them to the 
clubs. One Camp Director offered to have 
30 prepared this summer. 

In Newport, R. I., the Boy Scout Executive 
is Chairman of a Committee to have the 
boards made up for that area. I give these 
references and examples because I recog- 
nize in this type of quiz not only a clever 
method of enlightening our service men and 
women, but of instructing our children in 
the public schools. We in the Game Com- 
mission, as well as other conservation 





Photo by W. L. BR. Drake 













agencies in the State, highly endorsed He 


general program of the USO and each agen 
has made available to the Department ¢ 
Commerce a list of the visual material 
In the illustrations appearing in connectia 
with this article the Quiz Board and i 
operation is clearly portrayed, along 
simple specifications for constructing one ‘ 
these interesting games. They can be maé 
very cheaply and the Game Commissia 
highly recommends it as a project worthy @ 
Vocational Schools, Boy Scout Troops, Junis 
Sportsmen’s Associations and other you 
clubs. There is a place in every school i 
one or more of these exhibits. 

As I said before, they have unlimited ps 
sibilities and it is the Game Commission 
hope to furnish each of its seven Field B 
vision Supervisors and its traveling lecture 
with a number of them. One no doubt 
comprise all of the game animals, game h 
and furbearing animals; another song bité 
and still another waterfowl and shorebirds 
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hy Leo A. Luttinger, Jr. 


blueprints which can be secured from USO, 
but if the latter are preferred they can easily 
be obtained by communicating with Mr. 





‘and Navy Department, 


© additional 


Garrett G. Eppley, Program Specialist, Army 
National Council, 
' y. M.C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, who initiated the Quiz Program. Mr. 
Eppley was formerly recreational promoter 


© for the National Park Service, with head- 


quarters in Omaha, Nebraska. 
The first question that is likely to be 
asked by anyone interested in making a 
Quiz Board is where the illustrations can 
bbe acquired. They can be acquired from 
numerous sources, although in some cases 
a slight charge is made for them. For in- 
stance, if you were interested in construct- 
ing a board exactly like the one portrayed in 
this article you could acquire the illustrations 
from the following sources: 1, 4, 10, 11, 14 
and 15—Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 2 and 3—Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa.; 


5 5, 8, 13, 16, 17 and 20—American Wildlife 


| Institute, Washington, D. C.; 6 and 7— 
» Pennsylvania Fish Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa; 9 and 12, U. S. Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 18 and 19—The Hayden Plane- 


> tarium. These merely represent the agencies 


from which the pictures shown on the ac- 
companying board were obtained. Many 
illustrations are available from 
| the same and other sources. The Audubon 
Society in New York City has available 
colored pictures of song birds which could 
be cut out and pasted on the cardboard strips, 
and the larger department and book stores 
in most communities now offer for sale splen- 
did little books on wild birds and animals, 
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trees, plants, flowers, butterflies, insects, etc., 
which could also be used. 

One especially interesting exhibit which 
should be given serious consideration was 
suggested by USO and will be used at such 
clubs extensively. It portrays the poison 
plants and insects and tells how to avoid 
them. Various State and Federal publica- 
tions and illustrations on this subject are 
available. 





POISON IVY 
A special service officer in one of our large 
army camps stated 1200 men contracted ivy 
poison because they couldn’t recognize the 
plant. 
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The USO is also planning in the near 
future to distribute material prepared by 
Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University. 
Dr. Palmer is the author of countless school 
bulletins and leaflets on a diversity of sub- 
jects, but the composite publication he ex- 
pects to prepare for use of USO clubs, and 
which I am taking the liberty of mentioning 
here because of its application to sportsmen, 
scouts, school children and others interested 
in the outdoors, are “Finding Your Direc- 
tion”; “Little Indicators for Those Lost at 
Sea”; “Easy Methods of Trapping and Trail-” 
ing”; “Getting a Drink When Pure Water 
Does Not Seem Available”; and “Keeping 
Warm.” The Spring Cornell School leaflet, 
which soon will be forthcoming, will be on 
wild foods, another subject which should be 
of extreme interest to service men. Not 
long ago we published in Game News an 
article by Clare Norton on “Would You 
Starve?” which set forth the food value of 
many simple plants. 


The entire USO program merits not only 
the support of the various conservation 
agencies of the Commonwealth, but every 
sportsmen’s association, Civic Club, youth 
group, etc. 


Under date of February 4, the Game Com- 
mission announced its cooperation in this 
program to its field staff and to sportsmen’s 
groups, asking them to cooperate locally 
with service centers. Motion pictures, liter- 
ature and lecturers are available and can 
be requested through the Division Offices, all 
of which are set forth on the mast head 
of this issue. 


The Committee which is promoting the 
program in Pennsylvania consists of the 
following: John M. Durno, Chairman, Leba- 
non, Mrs. Palma A. Wright, Middletown and 
Joseph G. Featherstone, Harrisburg. 


HOW MANY OF THESE PICTURES CAN YOU IDENTIFY? 


l, Start with Picture 1. 


Number 1, you are correct. 


have tried to identify all 20 pictures. 


Look among the names listed below 
for the one which you think identifies Picture 1. 
correctness of your selection by looking at the number revealed 
by turning the peg at the left of the name. 


2. Use the same procedure for Numbers 2, 3 and 4 until you 








If you think you guessed right turn the peg opposite the bird or 
animal concerned and you will know whether you did, or not. 


Determine the 


If the number is 
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shown above. 


3. Keep score with one of the pegs. 
move the peg one hole, thus scoring five points each time. 
identify all 20 pictures you will score 100 points. 

4. Two people can play at one time. 
one should attempt to verify his selection until both persons have 
declared their selections verbally. 





Each correct answer gives you five points 


Each time you are correct, 
If you 


If two people play neither 


Photos W. L. R. Drake 
which are scored as 
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“Just a line to keep you posted; wish I 
could tell you in person. Seeing old faces 
would put me ‘in the pink.’ 

“Arrived here at Benning recently for the 
Officers Candidate School course. I hope 
I can add Lt. to Robert. You can bet I will 
go down trying. 

“I wish you could see this set-up here. 
I thought I had seen quite a bit, but this 
has everything beat I have ever seen in 
teaching and instruction, visual aids and 
demonstrations. They don’t miss a ‘trick.’ 
Every minute of every day fully planned. 

“There is not much time for extra ac- 
tivities, but I will appreciate the Game 
News and try to find time to read it. 

“Thanks for conveying my message to the 
boys thru ‘The News.’ I appreciate it. 

“My best regards to you and all the boys. 
I wish I could find time to write each one 
a note.”—Pvt. Robert Parlaman, 6th Co., 1st 
Bn., 3d S.T.R., Fort Benning, Georgia. 





“I arrived at Camp Shanks, N. Y. yester- 
day. Don’t know much about the camp yet. 
Sure have appreciated the copies of the 
Game News and sincerely hope that they will 
follow me through my Army career. Will 
write later. Sorry that I have been so 
tardy in corresponding.”—S/Sgt. J. S. Kep- 
ner, Co. A, 796 MP Bn., Camp Shanks, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 





“Indeed a pleasure to hear from you. Re- 
ceived your letter a few days ago. Let’s 
see—is that called ‘mental telepathy,’ or 
what—when you are thinking of someone 
at the same time they’re thinking of you? 
Whatever the name, I believe more in it 
now than I did before. 

“Have learned quite a bit about game 
conditions all over U. S. A. from the fel- 
lows I met. I gather all of it I can. How 
was the deer season? 

“This war brought me quite a knowledge 
of geography and natural history first hand— 
seeing is believing, although some things are 
hard to believe, even so. 

“Tittle I can say of activities, aside from 
being in the Infantry. Like it O. K. here 
and am in good health, but I appreciate 
Pennsylvania quite a bit more than I ever 
did before. Glad to hear from you any 
time.”—Pvt. Martin L. Shaffer, Co. B, 33d 
Inf., A.P.O. 870, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y. 





“I was going to write a letter before, but 
this Army life keeps one real busy on all 
days except Sundays. Our basic training is 
cut down to five weeks and everything is on 
the double. 

“On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday our 
Company was out to rifle range. We fired 
a total of 120 shots. The last 40 were for 
record. I made a score of 167 out of a 
possible 200. Seventy-four percent of our 
Company qualified. A score of 134 qualifies 
for marksman. 

“A lot of our basic training has been first 
aid, marching, and rifle marksmanship. My 
training at PGC School certainly helped a 
lot. I have applied for Officer’s Candidate 
School. 

“Our 


Company will either be sent to 
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“Rob” 
somewhere in Africa. 


Sgt. Robert McDowell “a-la-cyclist” 


Technical School or else shipped to another 
camp. 

“It is not far enough South to be very 
sunny here, but as yet we haven’t had any 
snow. Lots of sand and pine trees.”—Pvt. 
Louis D. Mostoller, 1st Platoon, Co. E, 8th 
Q.M.T.R., Camp Lee, Virginia. 





“How is the rabbit trapping program pro- 
gressing by this time in the hills of Penn- 
sylvania? There are plenty of ‘jacks’ in 
around this section but we don’t have time 
to get any hunting in. The only hunting 
that I have had this year was a day’s gunning 
after quail near Scottsdale, Arizona; that 
was last November. We had quite a bit of 
good sport as those Gambel Quail are plenty 
fast. 

“I have been hopping around quite a bit 
since I got in the Air Corps. I took Pilot 
Pre-Flight Training at Santa Ana, California 
and then went to Thunderbird Field (about 
18 miles from Phoenix, Ariz.) for flying 
training. I am at an Advanced Navigation 
School here at Hondo, which is really ‘deep 
in the heart of Texas,’ about fifty miles 
from San Antonio. 

“The military training at the P.G.C.TS. 
has come in very handy, and I don’t believe 
that I have run across as fine a bunch of 
fellows as we had there. 

“We get 25 rather long practice naviga- 
tion missions before we graduate; some of 
them to Nashville, Tenn., New Orleans, Den- 
ver, Colo., etc. This navigation is a lot of 
work but it very interesting. We have to 
know four kinds—Pilotage, Dead Reckoning, 
Radio and Celestial. The Celestial is sup- 
posed to be the hardest. 

“I haven’t had time to write to many 
of the class. Don’t know their addresses. 
If you happen to run across any of them, 
give them my regards.”—A/C Harold Korn- 
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man, Group II, 43-8-4, AAF.NS., Honk 
“exas., 





“To date I have served 15 months in th 
Company of Engineers, 3 in basic training g 
Belvoir, 4 in a heavy pontoon battalion, 3 
Officers Candidate School (Belvoir), and a. 
most 5 as a shavetail with light pontom 
company. 

“Heavy pontoon was my initial choice be. 
fore graduation so I almost got what 
asked for when I was assigned to the 5li¢ 
which was activated August 10, 1942 
Camp Bowie. 

“The 511th was a good outfit and I di 
hope to be among the ‘Gang’ when the 
started to bridge the Rhine. That seems t 
be out for the present at least. <A recep 
circular placed 1st and 2d Lts. 35 years ¢ 

te and above on limited service as far « 
command of field troops is concerned. Re 
sult, I was transferred to 8th Service Con. 
mand and then to Camp Livingston. Let 
Bowie December 26, spent several days # 
Headquarters in Dallas and arrived here De. 
cember 31. So far I haven’t been given: 
definite assignment but it seems they plan « 
a Station Complement job. Not very e& 


citing but will have to do until somethin” 
>etter turns up. That’s about enough of th) 


Army for one sitting. With every best wis 
for 1943.”—Lt. Gilbert L. Bowman, Cas. Det 
No. 6, Camp Livingston, La. 





“The January issue of your smudge sheet 
just arrived. Pardon the depreciating tem 
but it’s one of affection rather than uncom- 
plimentary. Like all of us in the service th 
first thing that I turned to was “With th 
Boys in the Service.” I assure you that thi 
portion is most thoroughly enjoyed by all 
us, especially those of us that are on for 
eign service. Then I read it from cover t 
cover. And once again. 

“If Bill Grimm thinks he has mosquitos 
where he is just wait until I get the op 
portunity to enlighten him on the subject 
It’s just like the old days when Pat, Lonnie 
and yours truly used to try to knock th 
living Hell out of old Corvus. Only thes 
entomological dive bombers would shed No 
6 chilled shot. Takes at least five .45 slug 
in vital spots before we can even overtakt 
them in a jeep. Then one last volley from 
the hunting party and we have enoug 
fresh meat for a good meal. And it’s a dam 
sight better than MUTTON. 

“Be sure and keep me posted when some 


of the boys join our 20% club. Theres} 


kind of a kindred spirit among men of tha 
organization no matter where they may be 
posted. What tales we can tell when we 
all get together again would cause Pail 
Bunyan to blush in sheer defeat. Can you 
picture the tableau when we all get back 
from Alaska, Australia, India, China, Africa 
England, Ireland, The Caribbean Area, ané 
where not? Especially when we get back 
from Tokyo, Berlin and Rome. 

“The next letter will be about the avial 
life in this neck of the woods.. Any specid 
thing that you’d like to know; any ques 
tions you want to ask? You ask ’em ani 
me and the censor will answer ’em. Best 
of luck to you and the gang.”—Sgt. Robert 
D. McDowell, ASN 33,011,498, Hq. Det. S.OS. 
APO 625, c/o Postmaster, Miami, Florida. 
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“It has been well over a year since I left 
the Game Commission. I have been trans- 
ferred a great deal but the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News has always found its way to me. 
I want you to know that I sure appreciate 
receiving the news from the Commission, 
and especially last Fall when I couldn’t be 
back in Potter County for deer and bear 
season. I could at least find out what sort 
of a season you had in Pennsylvania. 

“The boys from other States who were 
hunters before they came into the service 
also enjoy the Game News. I get into a lot 
of arguments over the various articles but 
usually wind up the winner. We all hope 
the Fall of forty-three will find us back in 
our old hunting grounds; if not you can bet 
we will be doing all right where they have 
no closed season and no bag limit.”—Sgt. 
William A. Miller, 2d Signal Radio Service 
Section, Camp Ritchie, Maryland. 





“Well here I am, a place I never thought 
1 would be—in the Army Air Corps. It 
sure is a great outfit. The first flight over 
Harrisburg I will throw a monkey wrench 
on your desk. 

“Tam now in School ‘again’ for approxi- 
mately 30 days, then to another school for 
3 months, then goodness knows where. I 
haven't taken up my permanent duties as 
yet so cannot tell you anything at this time. 

“So far Army life is agreeing with me and 
Iam getting enough exercise to help decrease 
the waist line. 

“My Training School education has helped 
me a lot and will continue to help me as I 
go along. Without some of this training I 
would have had considerable trouble as I 
see others practically tying themselves in 
a knot on ‘about face.’ So far I haven’t 
done that. 

“Sometime you, Batchelor or Wilson can 
drop me a line and give me the news about 
the Game Commission, as I am always in- 
terested in happenings at home.”—Pvt. A. C. 
Ganster, 356th Tech. Sch. Sqdn., Flight A, 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 





Seth Gordon, Jr., paid the office force a 
visit the other day while on furlough. Look- 
ing fit as a fiddle. Was one of six out of a 
class of several hundred to go through 
Artillery O.C.S. As a result he won assign- 
ment to Fort Mills as an instructor in Gun- 
~nery School. 


Lt. James N. Morton, center, Army Air Corps Intelligence. 
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“Thank you very much for your very nice 
card. It goes without saying that such was 
deeply appreciated, as well as were those 
from so many of the other ‘boys’ you have 
with you back there. I had so many of 
them that I was almost at a loss to know 
where to begin when I found time to answer. 
Such kind remembrances make one feel 
grand, especially when a ‘little ways’ from 
one’s native land. 

“There is little I can write of, concerning 
my activities here or of where I’ve been, 
except to say that I did enjoy some phases 
of my travels. I have been for some time 
now, assisting the Company clerk here, and 
find that what I learn will do me some good 
later on. He knows his job very well, and 
has taught me quite a few little wrinkles 
concerning office work that I n’er heard of 
before and will be valuable later on. I also 
digest with interest the Military legal pro- 
cedures, finding them to be a little different, 
in some respects, than ours. 

“Have been very much interested in the 
natural history of the various places I’ve 
seen. But I haven’t seen any place yet 
that is as nice as Pennsylvania. Maybe 
that’s just my opinion though—Pvt. Martin 
L. Shaffer, Co. B, 33d Inf., A.P.O. 870 c/o 
Postmaster, New York, New York. 





Congratulations are in order for Av/c 
Nicholas M. Ruha now attending the Army 
Air Force Bombardier School, Midland, 
Texas. He just advised Ye Editor that he 
was married Saturday evening, March 20, 
at the Post Chapel, to Miriam Carol Grimm 
of Pittsburgh. Captain Schoech, Post Chap- 
lain, officiated. At the present time Mrs. 
Ruha is residing in Midland, Texas. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl R. Grimm, 
5806 Morrowfield Ave., Pittsburgh. She is 
a graduate of Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia, and received her Masters De- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh. For 
the past two years she has been Executive 
Director of the Jacksonville, Illinois, Girl 
Scout Council. 

“I can thank the Game Commission for 
the romance since I first met my wife while 
I was Game Protector in Somerset County 
and she was Director of a Girl Scout Camp. 

“If all continues to go as well as it has, 
I should receive my wings and commission 








Nicholas 
bardier. 


Ruha—BB, Bridegroom and Bom- 


about the 22d of April. Have completed the 
dropping of all my ‘record’ bombs with the 
Norden bombsight and did right well. There 
remains a week and a half of flying with 
the Sperry sight and two weeks of ‘com- 
bat’ bombing.”—Av/c Nicholas M. Ruha, 
Squadron 2, Flight C, A.A.F.B.S., Midland, 
Texas. 





The title of our monthly feature “With 
The Boys In Service” is hereby changed as 
of this issue because of the enlistment of 
Miss Catherine Miles, 130 Culver Street, 
Kingston, who joined the WAACS on Janu- 
ary 29, 1943. The new title will henceforth 
be “With Those In Service.” 

Miss Miles is the first young woman of 
the Commission to join the Service and she 
has our sincere congratulations and best 
wishes. She began her service with the 
Commission on January 7, 1941, as a stenog- 
rapher-clerk in Division “B”. 

Robert F. McCachran, son of our Acting 
Assistant Director, is now in service in the 
Army Air Corps, Service of Supply, at Fort 
Logan, Colorado. “Mac” has another son 
in the Army Reserve Corps just “waitin’ his 
turn.” 


“Letter writing seems to be a hard chore 
now that I’m here in Africa. I reckon I’m 
just a bit lazier tho, but outside of military 
action, which I can’t write about because of 
censorship, nothing else seems to happen here 
worth writing about. I’ve certainly seen 
some wonderful mountainous’ country 
though, and I wish that you were able to 
visit some of the places that I’ve seen. I 
know you would like it all, even the desolate 
desert country. 

“It made me feel very important and nice 
inside when I received Christmas and 
Thanksgiving cards from such men as you, 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Sherman, Burdick and 
others that I knew “way back” in the days 
I worked at the School at that unimportant 
job as “2nd cook,” and general “Jack of all 
Trades.” I think of you all often. I hope 
I'll see you and maybe work again for you 
before 1943 expires.”.—Pvt. Geo. W. Levis, 
Btry. A, 213th C. A. (AA), APO 668, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
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Report on Eighth North American Game Conference 


Game Cropping in War Time (Ammunition 
Supply). 

“The 8th North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, after careful study by special com- 
mittee, respectfully submits to the U. S. War 
Production Board, the following findings and 
recommendations for its consideration: 

“Regular harvesting of annual wildlife 
crops is important to America’s war effort for 
the following principal reasons: 

“1. It represents a potential food supply in 
excess of a quarter billion pounds of 
essential meat, plus hides, feathers, fats 
and other products, which will be gath- 
ered without interference with war pro- 
duction. 

“2. Unless properly harvested, the resulting 
increase will seriously interfere with the 
production of domestic food for the war 
effort. 

“3. Harvesting this crop in the usual man- 
ner will contribute importantly to the 
physical and moral conditioning of Amer- 
ica’s manpower for the defense program. 


“Since hunting provides war foods, protects 
war crops, and conditions war manpower, 
therefore we recommend and urge the War 
Production Board to release sufficient ammu- 
nition to provide for such harvest as would 
be consistent with the defense program.” 

The National Wildlife Federation, which 
held its meetings in Denver at the same 
time, adopted eight resolutions, as follows: 

1. Wild ‘Waterfowl. Recommending the es- 
tablishment of public hunting grounds for 
duck hunting. (Heretofore the principal em- 
phasis has been on refuges only.) 

2. Pacific Salmon Run. Endorsing Senator 
McNary’s Bill (Senate Bill No. 74) requiring 
the Fish & Wildlife Service to conduct in- 
vestigations into the distribution, abundance, 
natural history and economic values of the 
salmon runs on the Pacific Coast as a basis 
for better management. 


3. The Farmer and the Sportsmen. Rec- 


Reactions of Trapped Animals 
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Photo U. S. FPish and Wildlife Service 
Mountain Sheep, Alaska. 


ommending that the American Game Policy 
adopted in 1930 by the American Game Con- 
ference (predecessor to the North American 
Wildlife Conference) be re-emphasized and 
republicized because through the intervening 
years it has been found to be sound in prin- 
ciple and beneficial in application. 

4. Use of Fish for Food. Recommending 
the utilization of many varieties of fish for 
human consumption which heretofore were 
not considered edible. 

5. Over-All Control 


Committee. Recom- 





Photo submitted by Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson 
John Powell, Deputy Game Protector of Cambridge Springs, and his catch during the 


first part of November, 1942 


not in vain. 


It includes eleven fox, two weasels 
two muskrats and several opossums not shown in the picture. 
how to trap fox during a two week’s vacation. 


, one skunk, one ‘coon, 
John Started out to learn 
This picture is proof that his efforts were 


He had a very enjoyable vacation and was well paid for his pleasure. 
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mending the establishment of an overall F 
eral Control Committee to coordinate effee. 
tively those agencies of the Federal Govern. 
ment engaged in activities having to do wit 
soil, water and wildlife conservation to the 
end that careful consideration shall be give 
to wildlife values in connection with fut 
flood control, hydro-electric and other public 
projects, including proper recommendation 
the pollution problem in inland waters. 

6. Hunting and Fishing Information. Ree. 
ommending that each agency having the 
of administering wildlife resources provi 
all purchasers of licenses to take fish 
game with reliable knowledge concerning 
wise use of fish and game taken. 

7. Wildlife Education. Recommending : 
committee be appointed to make a study anj 
survey and report back to the next meetin 
its conclusions with reference to Conserve 
tion Educational Programs. 

8. Congressional Committees. Commending§ ‘ 
both the U. S. Senate and the House special 
wildlife committees upon the splendid work 
they have been doing and urging that sud®! 
committees be continued in order that th 
benefits that have been derived from thet 
creation may be increased and extended. 

No definite decision was reached relative tp 
the time or place for the 9th North America 
Wildlife Conference, which in reality will k 
the Thirtieth consecutive year that this con 
ference has been held either under the aus 
pices of the American Game Association & 
its successor, the American Wildlife Institute 
However, it is reasonably certain that th 
ninth conference will be held somewhere 
the eastern part of the country. The time 
and place were left to a special committee df’ 
the Institute to decide at a later date. 

Complete transactions, with all the paper 
and discussions, will be printed soon ané 
copies may be obtained from the America§..< } 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Building, Wash-F pineg 
ington, D. C., at $1.00 per copy. 
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(Continued from page 18\}¢ 
and lin 
from the minute the animal gets caugilf c,.. 
until the arrival of the trapper—tells th 
story as to how the animal fared. In ow 
own commonwealth, the law requires tha point. 

traps must be visited at least once in every... re 
thirty-six hours, except when prevented by «qy,,, 
sickness or bad weather. The general prat- under ; 
tice of regular trappers is to make theff,., ;,., 
rounds over a trapline within twenty-fow§n, 4 
hours—once a day. Surely, that is in a Bi4..4 
cordance with the dictations of a sane minf,,..,.., 
and a clear conscience, and the amount @§4i4,, 
suffering, if it could be logically termed 8B. +04 
such, in so short a time, certainly cannot bf, 
of a too preponderant a nature. 

The common steel trap is the most gem 
erally used article in the trappers’ game 
There are, however, a variety of types @ 
traps on the market nowadays, quite a num- 
ber of which are practical and more humai 
for use from the standpoint of a trapped, 
but not exact to requirement, since there aft 
a number of factors to take into account # 
the computation of a trapline. 

When speaking of alleged cruelties, wt 
must also consider that human throughtles- 
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kangaroo, are quite plentiful, sometimes to 
such an extent as to be a nuisance. Many 








nm oidon’t know if the ducks are the same as 
ours at home. The size is about the same, 
Rec-§ that much I can say, since the ones we shot 
looked, after they were cleaned, about the 
vides size of a slightly emaciated sparrow. 

That about covers the game animals. Re- 
member, I am not an authority on the situa- 
tion and I just “called ’em as I seed ’em.” 


anf! just thought of. There are quite a few 
sting ‘possum and ’coon, same variety as ours, and 
also dingo dogs which are much like a wolf 
or coyote. Other than that I can’t think 
of more unless you want to count the mos- 
quitoes and, believe me, they are plenty 
game. Snakes are very plentiful and we 
have come across them almost every place 
in our beds and shoes. 


to do is treat every bite as a poisonous one. 

Since I am not a fisherman I did not touch 
on that subject although it is excellent. 
Zane Grey’s favorite spots were in the waters 
around Australia. I’ve seen fellows go fish- 


e ply fish I came in close contact with were 
tim Sharks and they broke up many a swim for 
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Don’t worry Comrade Light, the boys are 
keeping the home fires burning—feeding game, 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Tough babies, and they play for keeps. 

That is the story of things over here and 
I hope I didn’t overdo it. I certainly didn’t 
mean to write this much, but hunting is one 
of my favorite subjects. I have come in 
contact with hunters from all over the 
U. S. and have been offered many invitations 
I hope I can some day fill. I certainly am 
glad you boys are keeping up the good 
work back home so that the home grounds 
aren’t neglected. With all the game that 
would normally have been shot by the 
many fellows now in service, the situation 
should look pretty good. I am not counting 
much on next season, but I hope that by 
the next I can get a few cracks at those 
big bucks which were only spike buck when 
I left. 

Again, I guess that is about the whole 
story. We are right in the middle of 
preparations to shove off and see still more 
of this side of the earth. -It will probably 
be entirely different kind of country with 
different animals. If it is interesting enough 
to write about I will drop you another letter 
in a few months. I doubt if it will attain 
this size for I think this is a record as far 
as my letter-writing is concerned. 

Again I want to thank you for the pencil. 
I can assure you it will be most useful. 
I hope enough of you are left to carry on 
the good work for the duration. Believe 
me, hunting is one thing I look forward to 
and I know the rest of the boys feel the 
same way. I must close now but let me 
hear of your work and results from time 
to time. 

Best of luck to the Club and members.”— 
T/5 Ralph Light, 33112770, 694th Signal Co., 
APO 922, U. S. Army, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, California. 





em. We fired many shots at them at a trapping predators, planting food, every spare 
range of only 10 feet, but never killed any. moment they get. 
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ness has a direct bearing on torture sus- 
ash-F ined by our creatures of the wild. Forest 
and field fires, for example, inflict a se- 
vere punishment upon most every living 
creature along the way. Fire smoke that 
1g reaches down into the crevices and cavities 
©/ Hof the earth can easily bring on suffering 
and lingering death to countless animals. 
Sometime ago I had asked the American 
Humane Association to give me their views 
m cruelties of trapping from their stand- 
point. Mr. W. E. Sanderson of the Associa- 
tion replied, in the main part, as follows: 
“Humane organizations operate in part 
under a system of receiving complaints which 
ae investigated. As you may understand 
The American Humane Association is a 
federation of societies and individuals for the 
drevention of cruelty, especially cruelty to 
children and animals. As might be ex- 
yected whenever one sees an act of cruelty 
they report it to a humane society, or the 
tational organization. As a result of this 
practice local humane societies, as well as 
the national organization, get much in the 
way of complaints. 

“We have had a large number of com- 
plaints, not only on the cruelties involved 
trapping, but also hunting and fishing. 
this is a point which some do not appreciate, 
nevertheless it is important. It is the re- 
w tuts of an act of alleged cruelty. Often- 
les FS «there is a question as to whether or 
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not the animal concerned really suffered. 

“Among other things we have stimulated 
an interest in the development and use of 
fish hooks that will reduce to a minimum 
injuries caused by taking fish by hook and 
line. We have given much publicity to 
Bob Nichols’ prayer which is—‘Let me shoot 


clean, kill clean; and if I can’t kill clean, 
please Lord let me miss clean’. 

“As Director of the Wildlife Department 
I take the attitude that we are not so much 
concerned at present as to whether a man 
can fish, hunt or not as we are concerned 
about how he fishes and how he hunts.” 





WHICH ARE YOU? 


Are you an active member, the kind that would be missed, 

Or are you just contented that your name is on the list? 

Do you attend the meetings, and mingle with the flock, 

Do you take an active part to help the work along, 

Or are you just satisfied to be the kind that “just belong”? 

Do you ever go to visit a member that is sick? 

Or leave the work to just a few and talk about the clique? 
There’s quite a program scheduled that I’m sure you’ve heard about, 








And we'll appreciate if you, too, will come and help us out. 
So come to the meetings often and help with hand and heart, 
Don’t just be a member, but take an active part, 

Think this over, member, you know right from wrong, 

Are you an active member, or do you just belong? 


—Exchange. 
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The Log of Rattlesnake Shack 


apple tree, by tearing apart the ugly nests 
in order to get at the little “cats.” 

There is hardly space to enumerate the 
bird visitors or residents during May. A 
real ornithologist would probably be able to 
locate considerably over a hundred species 
with his experienced eye. However, we 
append here a list of the more common 
warblers, many of which nest with us— 
blackburnian, black-throated-blue, black- 
throated green, black and white, Canada, 
chestnut-sided, hooded, magnolia, Maryland 
yellow-throat, myrtle, oven bird, redstart, 
and the water-thrush. We are especially 
interested in the hooded warblers which 
haunt the rhododendrons that decorate the 
creek banks; and the water-thrush who 
hides her nest along the spring brook. 

During May, we again find times when 
black-flies get mean, and after they have 
passed, the punkies or “no-see-ums” torment 
us. Insignificant individually punkies are 
mighty collectively, and we are compelled to 
take action against these tiny flies. There- 
fore, when hatches of this menace to our 
comfort appear, we build one or several 
smudge fires to impregnate the air around 
camp with smoke. This so embarasses the 
tiny devils, they either fold up in despair 
or repair to more comfortable quarters. 
Of course our camp buildings are well 
screened against this type of pest. 

It is amusing, if you happen to be more 
or less immune to insect bites, to watch a 
group of picnickers trying to enjoy their 
“feed” while the “no-see-ums” or punkies 
are eating them. Such swatting, scratching, 
and cussing! The attacks may leave marks 
or swellings on the skins of some tender 
victims. Punkies or “no-see-ums” represent 





Yellow Lady Slipper. 
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Barred Owl. 


the smallest species of fly that bites human 
beings, and when I say bite, I mean bite. 
In spite of the “big bite” they seem to take 
they are so small that an individual fly 
could easily walk through the eye of a 
needle, if it had the inclination. These flies 
breed in damp situations and in our region 
appear late in May and continue sporadically 
through the next month. 

Many insects are in evidence during May 
and we run our trap lines and bait pails. 
In this way we have acquired a good record 
of the insect species that inhabit Clarks 
Valley. Of course this means little to the 
average person, but we are consumed with 
curiosity. We must pry into the private lives 
and affairs of even insects. 

Did you ever wonder concerning the in- 
habitants of a down tree or a dead twig. 
We must mention that rarity the violet 
winged Physocnemum. This twig boring 
long-horned beetle breeds in the small twigs 
of dying red oak. It is insignificant in size 
if you call an elephant gigantic or a mouse 
large. Not over one-half inch long this 
scarce beetle has a dark bluish-violet coat 
with ivory trimmings. Records of this in- 
sect are scarce and so are specimens of the 
adult described. Clarks Valley specimens 
that were captured around camp in late 
May and in the month after, have been added 
to many large Museum collections, including 
those of other countries... Of no great eco- 
nomic importance, it remains a desirable 
acquisition on account of its rarity. 

Apple and cherry blossoms perfume the 
air when we enter the month of May. Wild 
crab apples open up their fragrant pink 
flowers nearer the middle of the month and 
we consider these blooms carry the most 
exquisitely delicate odors of all the wild 
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or cultivated blossoms we have met with i 
our woodland rambles. Dogwood bloom 
now stand out in masses throughout the for. 
est and azalea flowers appear from the 104 
to the 19th. Tulip-poplar, black locust, anj 
laurel bring up the very rear, of Maytim 
woodland tree bouquets. 

Our lady-slipper schedules are as follows 
yellow, pink and white lady-slippers bloom 
from May 6th to 19th, while the show} 
lady-slippers wait until the very last fevk 
days of May to start fluwering. 

In the woods the dainty fringed polygal 
are striking examples of tiny attractiv 
flowers of pink to ornament the ground floo 
May apple plants begin to show their whit 
waxy flowers about the 9th or 15th, an 
along the old roadside the lupines shoo 
their spikes of purple and blue from th 
9th to 22d. 

Iris verna, a wild dwarf species brough 
from other sources, holds its own. Th 
flowers appear from the 2d to the 17th, ther 
purplish blue petals with bright orang H | 
ornamentation stand out along with th 
light-blue and white Iris cristata in our rod The 
garden. All varieties of the garden iris un Yello 
furl their flags from the 9th to the 30h reduc 


ie : NR.A 
and at this time the first peonies emerge for at Ye 
Decoration Day. desire 


Among the hazards of May are the lat} ments 


frosts. Sometimes Jack Frost blows hif 
searing breath over the lowlands of ow | 
valley. We arrive to find a frost-line if Rie 


the bottoms and up the hill as far as camph shoo 
New foliage of walnut, locust, tulip poplaf schoo 
and chestnut is blackened and _ shriveled and t 
Grapevine leaves and fern fronds droop i combi 
disconsolation, and the resultant failure d _ 


oaks and other trees to produce seeds ant 


the 1 
fruit crops reduces the natural food of gamé§ 61,781 
and wildlife. rifle, 
stude 
unde: 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
Pink Lady Slipper. 
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Photo by Seth Gordon 


Falls on Hickory Run, Saylorsville, Pennsylvania, 


Hats Off to the N. R. A. 


The exhaustion of stocks of metallic ammunition involved the 
Yellowstone National Park Officers in a critical situation when a 
reduction in the elk herd was required by lack of forage, but 


| NR.A.. responding to an appeal from the Acting Superintendent 


at Yellowstone, was able to locate enough ammunition of the 

desired types to supply Park Rangers with their essential require- 

ments for reduction of the elk herd and for control of predators. 
Small Arms Firing Schools 


From the time of the German invasion of Czecho-Slovakia the 


| Association urged its clubs to establish civilian small arms firing 


op it 
re a 








rake 








}schools open to all citizens of military age. The number of such 
s schools increased slowly. Lack of experience in mass instruction 
sand the natural desire to shoot rather than give time to teaching 


combined to keep the number of schools low in proportion to the 
number of ranges available. As of April, 1942, 952 clubs had under- 
taken instruction programs of some kind since the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. These clubs had completed instruction of 
61,781 citizens with the small bore rifle, 16,935 with the Service 
rifle, and 18,075 with the pistol or revolver. In addition, 25,218 
students were then receiving .22 caliber instruction, 8,329 were 
under instruction with the service rifle, and 10,811 were being 
taught to handle pistols or revolvers. Without fuss or feathers, 
140,000 citizens had by the Spring of this year been added to the 
number in this country who could handle a gun with reasonable 
skill and safety. 

A complete program for the examination and approval of N.R.A. 
Official Instructors was worked out during the year and put into 
effect in September. Definite requirements as to range facilities, 
experienced personnel and standard instruction methods for officially 
approved small arms firing schools were announced at the same 
time. This course was taken for two reasons: 


(a) The war excitement had given many commercial shoot- 
ing gallery proprietors the idea of attracting customers by 
advertising “rifle marksmanship schools” which, if they taught 
anything, taught more bad habits than good. It was obviously 
advisable to provide some easily recognized standard by which 
the general public might know that a “small arms firing school” 
was worth attending. 

(b) Many of the schools established by our clubs were not 
properly “staged” and were consequently uninteresting so that 
students did not complete the courses. 

There was a prevalent failure properly to tie in the small 
bore rifle with the training of recruits for war. 


(Continued from page 11) 


The program as finally put into effect with standard instruction 
courses, definite standards to be met by range failities and in- 
structor personnel, and official N.R.A. certificate of approval for 
the school, has gone far toward putting the situation on a better 
basis. Better newspaper support and more public interest have 
resulted. 


Club Affiliations 


I was particularly interested in Mr. Lister’s analysis of club 
affiliations for the reason that I am convinced many sportsmen’s 
organizations and other groups are overlooking a good bet by not 
availing themselves of the opportunity of establishing rifle schools 
through the N.R.A. Under such cooperative agreements it is pos- 
sible to get the necessary .22 caliber ammunition and even fire- 
arms. I urge all Pennsylvania clubs who might be interested to 
contact Mr. Lister if they are not already familiar with this pro- 
gram. The following excerpt from his report, especially the first 
paragraph wherein he refers to the “spark plugs” of an association, 
should also be of interest because it applies to many of our own 
sportsmen’s groups wherein one or two individuals always share 
the responsibility. 


“There has been a natural decline in club activities caused by 
the fact that most clubs depend on one or two ‘spark plugs’ to 
keep them going. Many of these men entered the armed services 
during the year and many more left their old locations to take war- 
time jobs in other cities. Their clubs have not been able to carry 
on without their leadership and in the face of further losses of 
club membership also due to the war. It has been interesting 
to see how often these ‘spark plugs’ begin to talk shooting in 
their new location as soon as they have settled into the new 
occupation. If rifles become available during 1943, a considerable 
number of new clubs in war plants will probably materialize as 
a result of the activities of these old friends of ours. 


“The Association has practically eliminated its competitive pro- 
gram to concentrate on small arms firing schools, and is looking 
forward to an active all-out effort in behalf of the war for 1943.” 

In his closing remarks Mr. Lister explained the sentiments of 
the Association very simply as follows: “We may close the books 
on 1942 with a feeling of honest pride and look forward to 1943 
with quiet confidence. We are helping to win this war. We have 


the strength and resiliency to see it through and when the war 
ends we will occupy the strongest position we have ever held 
from which to drive forward into the future.” 
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**x CURRENT TOPIC S«*x 


WALCOTT RECEIVES CONSER- 
VATION AWARD 





F. C. Walcott 


The Hon. Frederic Walcott of Connecticut, 
President of the American Wildlife Institute, 
has received the 1942 Field & Stream award 
for the Outstanding Conservation Accom- 
plishment of the year. The award was made 
by Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher, at the North 
American Wildlife Conference held in Den- 
ver on February 16 under the auspices of the 
American Wildlife Institute. Previous recip- 
ients of the award were: For 1941—Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Wildlife Serv- 
ice; and for 1940—E. Herrick Low, former 
president of Ducks Unlimited. 

In making his presentation address, Mr. 
Warner reviewed Mr. Walcott’s remarkable 
career as a conservationist. Active in fish 
and game affairs since boyhood, Mr. Walcott 
has been high in the councils of the old 
American Game Association; Chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee on Wildlife 
Resources; had much to do with the enact- 
ment of the Duck Stamp Bill; was chiefly 
responsible for the Coordination Act, which 
stopped Federal agencies from acts that 
might be detrimental to our fish and game 
without first consulting the Biological Sur- 
vey; was largely responsible for the creation 
of the American Wildlife Institute, which 
took over the work of the American Game 
Association, and has for years been its presi- 
dent. 


Hunters and fishermen harvested ten mil- 
lion pounds of meat and fish in Indiana 
during 1942, the Division of Game announces. 





Six Farmer-Sportsmen Cooperative Game 
Management Areas have been established 
in Tennessee by the Division of Game and 
Fish during the past two years. These areas 
include 67,277 acres owned by 492 farmers. 


DOMESTIC RABBITS FOR FOOD 


The Fish and Wildlife Service points out 
that with meat rationing soon to begin, do- 
mestic rabbits can help to provide the answer 
for the city dweller who wishes to grow a 
few meals at home. For the time, labor and 
expense involved, rabbits pay a handsome 
dividend in good eating, since they require 
little space and just ordinary care, it main- 
tains. The U. S. Rabbit Experiment Station 
at Fontana, California, operated by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, is developing and recommend- 
ing simple and inexpensive equipment for 
the rabbitry to be built with available ma- 
terials, often times scrap, thereby eliminat- 
ing the use of strategic materials. George 
S. Templeton, director of the Station, says 
that “three or four does and a buck of the 
medium-weight or heavier breeds will furn- 
ish the average family with all the rabbit 
meat that it will use.” 

A new pamphlet recently issued by the 
Service, “Domestic Rabbits in the Food for 
Freedom Program,” is primarily for use by 
persons desiring to establish small backyard 
rabbitries to supplement the family meat 
supply. This pamphlet, Leaflet No. 218, 
gives complete instructions for selecting 
breeding stock and building hutches. It is 
available free of charge from either the 
U. S. Rabbit Experiment Station, Fontana, 
California, or the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

Rabbits are now being raised by the 
millions in every State and in every climate 
from California to Maine. Wherever poul- 
try raising is permitted, rabbits may be kept. 
In fact, many cities and towns throughout 
the West are removing restrictions on back- 
yard raising of chickens and rabbits in order 
to give impetus to meat production at home, 
wherever practicable. Meat produced at 
home also has the advantage of alleviating 
transportation difficulties. 





ERROR 

One reader kindly called our atten- 
tion. last month to a mistake in 
Volume number, which is being cor- 
rected in this issue. The April num- 
ber was listed as Volume XIII, No. 13, 
whereas it should have been Volume 
XIV, No. 1. Readers who are inter- 
ested in keeping their volumes in 
proper sequence should make this cor- 
rection. 











Farmer-sportsmen, as well as landowners 
who never hunt, cooperating in the Commis- 
sion’s farm-game program will no doubt be 
very much interested in learning of the pub- 
lication of a new bulletin entitled “Strip 
Cropping for War Production,” just released 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
is known as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1919 and 
can be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10c a copy. 

The publication, which is size 6x9 and 
contains 46 pages, over 40 excellent illustra- 
tions, covers: such subjects as the kinds and 
use of strip cropping, the methods of laying 
out various types of cropping projects, etc. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Joseph M. Foreman 


The untimely death of Joseph M. Foremay 


Carlisle, Game Protector, District “D” 
was a severe shock to the Commission an 
his many sportsmen friends. Loved and 

spected by all who knew him, Joe was “¢ 
home” in every part of his territory at am 
time. An outstanding athlete and a kee 
outdoorsman, he enjoyed hunting and fishin 
as few devotees do. He also enjoyed hi 
work with the Commission, with which h 
served for a little over seven years, begit- 
ning Jan. 31, 1936, and ending, with his u- 
timely passing, from a heart attack, @ 
March 20. He leaves a wife and two sma 
children who have our deepest sympathy. 


“WHERE BELLS DON’T RING” 


It seems to me Id like to go 
Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t soum 
And Id have stillness all around. 
Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees. 
Or brooks faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 
Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 
Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid 
Or just some sweet sound as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 
If it weren’t for sight and sound and sme 
I'd like the city pretty well, 
But when it comes to getting rest 
I like the wild woods lots the best. 
Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue— 
And, say, how does this seem to you? 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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STARLINGS MAY CARRY HOOF- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


STARLINGS are under suspicion as pos- 
sible carriers of hoof-and-mouth disease, 
serious Old-World malady of cattle. Cir- 
cumstances and statistics in support of this 
theory are offered in Nature, by Dr. W. S. 
Bullough of the University of Leeds. 

Although British agricultural authorities, 
like the federal and state authorities in this 
county, have succeeded in stamping out each 
outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease soon 
after its discovery, these outbreaks have 
been of rather frequent occurrence and un- 
discoverable origin. 

It is now suggested that the virus is 
carried to England from the Continent, 
where the malady is always rife, by migrat- 
ing starlings of the Continental strain that mi- 
grate in winter from Scandinavian and other 
northwestern European lands to the British 
Isles. And the feeding habits of starlings 
bring them into close contact with cattle. 

While the case against starlings has not 
been clinched, outbreaks correlate with most 
active migration—Science News Letter, 
October 3, 1942. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 
By W. W. Britton 
1. The dancing ground of Prairie Chickens 


is called a LEK. 


2. Ruffed Grouse go through a crazy flight 
each fall between September 1st and October 
3ist. Apparently it is the breaking up of 
family groups and dispersal of birds over 
the territory. 

3. Wood Ducks, Mallards and probably 
others can and do eat and digest whole 
hickory nuts. 

4. When a Bald Eagle loses its mate it 
will never remate. 

5. Dr. P. F. English, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, says, “One pair of American Long 
Eared Owls on a farm are as valuable to a 
farmer as a good team of horses.” 





Thomas F. Bell 
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SALVAGE OF USED CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 


Sportmen’s clubs and others are asking 
where to dispose of used cartridges and 
shells collected to salvage brass needed to 
further the war effort. The National Sal- 
vage Program has informed us that in most 
communities the local Metal Salvage Com- 
mittees will likely accept this material. If 
no such local Metal Salvage Committee is 
functioning in any city, the persons and 
organizations having the empty shells should 
communicate with their State Executive Sec- 
retary of the Salvage Division of the War 
Production Board who will inform them of 
the nearest place to send’ their used cart- 
ridges and shells. 


ATTENTION READERS! 


Do you have a mouse (or mice) in the 
house? Want to get rid of him? Just write 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, for a copy of 
“Directions for Destroying House Mice,” 
Wildlife Leaflet No. 234. 


LATIMER-BELL PROMOTED 


The Game Commission announced on Mar. 
6 the promotion of two of its District Game 
Protectors—Robert E. Latimer, Division “C”, 
stationed at Muncy Valley, and Thomas F. 
Bell, Division “D”, stationed at Huntingdon, 
to the position of Game Protector, Super- 
visory Grade. 

Both men, along with three other super- 
visory trainees, were eligible to compete in 
an examination held in Harrisburg on Janu- 
ary 21, for the selection of a Field Division 
Supervisor to fill the vacancy created by the 
untimely death of John B. Ross, former 
Supervisor of Division “C”. All of the 
candidates had taken courses at the Com- 
mission’s training school in Jefferson County 
and also had completed prescribed special 
training courses for investigative and super- 
visory positions. 

Protector Latimer, who is at present serv- 
ing as Lieutenant in the Army, made the 
highest rating in the competitive examination. 
Due to his military service, he was unable 
to accept appointment as Supervisor at this 
time. However, the Commission recom- 
mended his promotion, pending approval 
from the Governor, which was granted, to 
become effective upon his release from mili- 
tary duty. Mr. Latimer entered the service 
of the Game Commission July 10, 1925, filling 
creditably the positions of Traveling Game 
Protector, Assistant Game Protector and Dis- 
trict Game Protector. 

Protector Bell was a close second in the 
examination, and the Commission agreed to 
promote him to the supervisory grade in 
charge of Division “C”, relieving Wilbur M. 
Cramer, Superintendent of the Commission’s 
Training School, who has been handling the 
work in that Division since the vacancy oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Bell joined the organization on De- 
cember 1, 1934, in the capacity of Traveling 
Game Protector, and then as District Game 
Protector, a total of nine years service, with 
an excellent performance record. He took up 
his new duties as Field Division Super- 
visor immediately, with headquarters at 844 
Arch Street, Williamsport, Pa. 
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FIRST OPEN SPRING SEASON ON 
PHEASANTS 


The Iowa State Conservation Commission 
early in March announced an eight-day 
open season on ringneck pheasants in 11 
north central Iowa counties, from March 15 
to March 22, inclusive. Daily bag limit has 
been set at five, possession limit at 10. Two 
hens may be taken in the daily bag, and 
four hens may be in possession. Shooting 
hours will be from 9:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 

In spite of the fact that Iowans enjoyed. 
their longest pheasant season, 21 days, last 
year and in spite of the fact that the season 
was opened in 59 counties, the difficulties of 
transportation, the shell shortage, and the 
fact that many hunters were in the armed 
services prevented taking the surplus birds 
in many localities. After careful investiga- 
tion, the State Conservation Commission 
has found that the counties open to Spring 
shooting do have a large surplus of pheas- 
ants. During the investigation the Commis- 
sion has recognized the fact that the farmer 
raises and feeds the game and that when 
game populations jeopardize his welfare, he 
is entitled to protection from such game. 

The first Spring pheasant season in the 
State’s history is designed only to reduce 
pheasant population in territories where 
heavy concentrations of birds are causing 
serious loss of crops. It is not designed as 
a sporting measure. 

An unusual abundance of pheasants in 
South Dakota, coupled with the meat short- 
age, prompted officials to give its sportsmen 
an extra thirty-day pheasant season—from 
January 30 to February 28 inclusive, the first 
such late winter season in the history of the 
conservation movement. Hunting licenses 
for 1942 were honored. The limit was 
seven birds a day. In most counties hunters 
were permitted to take two hens in this 
total. 





Latimer will be held in reserve until 
mustered out of the Army, at which time 
hhe will be eligible for assignment to a posi- 
ition as Supervisor, or Special investigative 
work, 


Lt. Robert E. Latimer 
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Members of the Palmyra Sportsmen’s Association assisting local farmers to harvest 
crops last Fall. 





“While patrolling Bear Creek in Fairview 
Township I noticed a beaver in a pile of 
driftwood. I cut a pole and fished it out 
and found that it had starved to death because 
its cutting teeth were in very bad condi- 
tion. It weighed about 10 lbs., but its fur 
was in good condition. 

“There were not too many beaver trappers 
in this district and only a few finished with 
the season. Some only trapped a few days. 
All traps were taken up Sunday morning on 
the last day in this District.”—Game Protec- 
tor Levi Whippo, District 13, Division “F”. 





“On the morning of February 7th in the 
vicinity of Saxton I came upon the tracks of 
a pair of red foxes. I followed these tracks 
for about 2% miles, and noted that they 
killed 2 rabbits and had eaten the hind parts 
and backs of each; also two grouse one of 
which only had been devoured, the other 
hardly touched.”—Game Protector Walter M. 
Thomas, Division “D”. 





The Marysville District Sportsmen’s As- 
sociations, according to the secretary, J. 
Quentin Reed, is planning a program of con- 
servation education in local schools, and 
expects to distribute widely the Commission’s 
series of six educational pamphlets in the 
near future. The club started with 36 mem- 
bers in 1940, jumped to 98 in 1941, and a high 
of 228 in 1942. It owns a fine club house 
and has a monthly program of movies. 





The American eagle has adapted itself to 
the treeless Aleutians by building its nest 
on the ground. 





Michigan’s small herd of Elk, ranging the 
forested hills of the Pigeon River state for- 
est, is holding its own but apparently has 
increased very slowly, if at all, in the last 
10 years in the opinion of state game men 
who now estimate the herd to number be- 
tween 300 and 400 animals. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





Last year members of the Palmyra Sports- 
men’s Association helped local landowners to 
harvest their hay, wheat, oats and barley 
crops and fill their silos. Eight or ten of them 
working three hours each evening put in a 
total of 1,400 hours. Such cooperation not 
only aided the war effort but resulted in the 
subsequent opening of 800 acres to public 
shooting that were heretofore closed. Each 
year the association buys ten crates of rab- 
bits and raises approximately 200 pheasants 
and 60 bobwhite quail. Twenty-seven mem- 
bers are now in the armed forces and the 
club treasury was enriched recently by the 
purchase of $200 in War Bonds. 


The February issue of “Texas Game and 
Fish” tells of a homesick buck deer that 
traveled 400 miles to his home range, after 
being transplanted by game wardens. The 
buck was trapped on a refuge in Aransas 
County, where deer are plentiful, in Janu- 
ary 1941. He was ear-tagged with a metal 
tag and shipped to Sheffield, in the Trans- 
Pecos region of Texas, where deer are com- 
paratively few. In November, 1942, the deer 
turned up again in another batch trapped on 
the Aransas County refuge. 

One other deer, trapped several years ago 
on the Aransas refuge, created quite a stir 
by returning from a release point 50 miles 
away. This journey pales into insignificance 
beside the cross-country record of the new 
champion. These are said to be the only 
authenticated incidents of transplanted Texas 
deer returning over long distances to their 
original homes. 


In connection with its Junior Sportsmen’s 
program the DuBois Sportsmen’s Association, 
DuBois, set a very fine example recently by 
entering a year’s subscription to PENNSYL- 
vanta GAME News for eight high schools and 
two hospitals. 


‘the bottom of the bin was some ten t 
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“On the morning of January 15, my 
neighbor Drew Sipes came to my head. 
quarters inquiring how to remove a skunk 
that had entered his cellar and not leave ap 
odor through the house. 

“I accompanied him to his residence and 
found that he had a medium sized skunk ip 
a trap set for rats under a potato bin. Since 


twelve inches from the cellar floor I was a 
a loss on how to remove Mr. Skunk. 
“After quite some meditation I sent Mr 
Sipes to our local doctor to see if he 
would let us have some chloroform. Mr 
Sipes returned with a small vial of chloro. 
form, and with the aid of a section of a 





towel and a carpet beater I was able to put 
Mr. Skunk under the influence of the drug 
and to remove him without any difficulty, 
and without causing any inconvenience or 
embarrassment to the household.”—Game 
Protector William Lane, Division D, Dis- 
trict 6. 





The unanswered question “What age cana 
wild duck attain?” is reopened by an item in 
the Oklahoma Game and Fish Department’ 
February bulletin. Ranger Joe Lewis, the 
item states, sent in a leg band from a wild 
duck killed last season near old Fort Washita 
in Bryan County, Oklahoma. The item fur- 
ther claims that this band was placed on the 
duck in 1930 by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey—forerunner of the present Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The species of duck was 
not named. 





“On January 29 I saw a bald eagle sitting 
on an old dead tree on game lands No. 86. 
—Game Protector George H. Burdick, Di- 
vision F, District 4. 


Bird-banding is Dayton Murphy’s hobby, ané 
his studies and observations of birds’ habits 
are similar to those of Jack Miner of Kings 
ville. Mr. Murphy’s bird sanctuary at Welling- 
ton, Ontario, has been the home of some @ 
the rarest birds that have visited Ontario. One 
of his specimens is a white-fronted goose, fa 
miliar on the Pacific coast but quite unusual 
in Ontario. Along with a recent communica- 
tion to Dr. Harold B. Wood, President Protem, 
Eastern Bird-Banding Association, Harrisbufé, 
Mr. Murphy sent the above photo of himself 
and two Canada geese. 
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“We have had a fortunate break in the 
weather this past week. The warm sun melted 
the snow and crust from the south sides of 
the mountains and it will mean life for a 
good many deer that would have otherwise 
died before the month was out. 

“We have also experienced the usual 
winter hysteria of some fireside sportsmen 
who don’t know a thing about conditions 
governing the winter feed for deer and it is 
about time that some effort is made to edu- 
cate these people and take a stand, as we 
have done on the doe question, and bring 
it to its true perspective. In Potter County 
we are surrounded by State Forest Lands 
over which we do not have any control, 
and the only means that I have is to en- 
courage certain chemical wood contractors 
to cut in such areas that I have recom- 
mended to them. Putting out shelled corn 
or scratch feed, as the case may be is a wanton 
waste and we haven’t been able to get any 
corn on the cob. It would be better if 
obtainable but it isn’t. 

“I have begun to believe that the mainte- 
nance of a deer herd in Potter County is 
controlled by the temperature of the winter 
months no matter how much feed we have; 
however we do know that it is scarce enough, 
but the prime factor remains that if we 
have a prolonged spell of zero weather the 
deer lose weight rapidly and naturally the 
yearlings suffer. The answer, to my mind, is 
shelter belts, but we don’t have any. 
I know of two small swamps of about four 
acres in my district. The deer migrate from 
the tops of the mountains to the lowlands 
and all of our valleys are like wind-swept 
pastures. I think that the deer suffer more 
from exposure than starvation but that the 
combination of both is deadly. 

“If the sportsmen would realize that even 
in the summer we have starvation of the 
deer herd because the animals are driven to 
the farmer’s fields to obtain food, which 
necessitates the farmer killing them for 
crop damage to the number of over five 
hundred deer killed in one summer (1940), 
they would realize that some of our State 
Forest Lands will not hold them because 
of lack of natural browse.”—W. W. Ohl- 
man, District Game Protector—E4. 





“There has been a raven living in the 
vicinity of land No. 30 for a month or more. 
Inever saw one before but people who knew 
advise me that this bird is very definitely 
a raven.”—Game Protector Paul S. Narby, 
Division E, District 3. 





Club house of Aliquippa Buck Tails, wherein 


all meetings and other affairs are held. The 
club put out 800 pound of scratch feed and 
several bales of alfalfa last Fall and stocked 8 
dozen rabbits, It maintains a Special Dog 
Training Area, 
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Left, John C. Heatley and Carl W. Bohneman, 
members of the Western Pennsylvania Sports- 
men’s Club of Pittsburgh with rabbits trapped 


in Frick Park. Over 250 were caught and re- 
leased on unposted lands in Allegheny County. 


“Soybeans are a very desirable winter 
food for ringneck pheasants. On State Game 
Lands No. 182 they feed on it more in rough 
weather than they do on field corn. The 
stalks stand up well and furnish food even 
when there is eight or ten inches of snow 
on the ground.”—Game Protector E. J. 
Turner, District 2, Division A. 





“The deep snow of the past week will 
cause the game, especially quail and ring- 
necks, to suffer a great deal. The snow is 
from fifteen inches deep in the farming sec- 
tion to twenty inches deep in the moun- 
tains. 

“In a few places I have heard where quail 
were coming into farm buildings where they 
are being cared for by the farmers.”—Game 
Protector Harold E. Russell, Division D, Dis- 
trict 4. 


“Due to the weather being open from time 
to time the turkeys are feeding only when 
conditions are rather severe or they happen 
to range back to where the feed is at. 
Squirrels are very plentiful. 

“Foxes are very much on the _ increase. 
Fifteen years ago it was rare to see the 
track of a red fox in the Diamond Valley 
section; now the track of a gray fox is about 
as rare, but there are quite a féw red fox 
tracks to be seen.”—Game Protector Russ 
G. Metz, Division D, District 2. 


“The deer have started to follow our feed 
lines so that it is almost impossible to stick 
up corn anymore and in this section the 
deer seem to be more plentiful than they 
were this past year. 

“There has been a nice lot of turkeys left 
and although the sportsmen are not feeding 
this year as much as they did in the past, 
on account of the shortage of gasoline, I 
have had turkeys reported in almost every 
part of our turkey country. 

“The rabbits have not shown up so plenti- 
ful as we expected, but will probably trap 


a few this month.”—Game Protector R. F. 
Turley, Division D, District 5. 





Deer at Refuge headquarters lost his 
antlers on the 18th day of January, 1943.— 
W. G. Mathews, Game Land Manager, G-2. 





The grouse in Cooks Forest are stealing 
the apples out of my rabbit traps. They 
are very careful not to go near the trap end 
but peck them out through the wire— Ed-” 
ward Shaw, Game Lane and Manager, F-6. 





I counted 26 ringneck pheasants at one 
of my feeders at one time; five were male 
birds.—Burt Outdette, Game Land Manager, 
F-3. 





Quite a few dogs chasing deer in this 
section. On the 25th, five dogs drove a deer 
to the creek about a mile above my head- 
quarters. She fought them off until help 
arrived—Elmer Pilling, Game Land Manager, 
E-10. 





Large herds of deer are coming out into 
the fields to eat on most sunny afternoons. 
Twenty-seven were counted feeding on a 
clover field of about four acres last week 
and children on a school bus running from 
Gaines to Asaph, a distance of about twelve 
miles on U. S. Route No. 6, counted 87 deer 
one afternoon.—Hugh E. Baker, Game Land 
Manager, C-1. 





Deer sure have been coming out in the 
fields lately. Near the Liberty-Roulette Twp. 
line it was possible to count up to 73 in one 
herd feeding on the hillside. Other herds 
of 18 to 35 could be seen between Port Alle- 
gany and Roulette—Cecil D. Hancock, Game 
Land Manager, E-1. 





While putting out corn in vicinity of Little 
Medix and Medix Run on January 22, I 
counted 58 deer and 7 wild turkeys. In spite 
of the severe winter the deer seeemd in 
pretty good condition. I have not found a 
dead deer or any other kind of game. 

On January 29, I cut some sprout growth 
that had grown out of reach of the deer. 
I quit about 1:00 p.m, and at 3:30 p.m. I 
counted 10 deer feeding in that area— 
Edward R. Richards, Game Land Manager, 
E-8. 





Photo by Ruth E. Hopple 


Feeding station at home of W. Ballor, 
retired refuge keeper, Gouldsboro, Pa. He has 
seen 26 squirrels at the shelter at one time. 
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THAT'S LIVING 


Did you ever walk along a brook 
And try to find its end, 

Or stroll along a winding path 
To see the river’s bend? 


Or smell the smoke of burning leaves 
At harvest time in fall? 
If not, dear friend, I'll tell you this: 
You haven't lived at all! 


Did you listen to the croaking frogs 
In some far-off lagoon; 

Or see a blazing sunset 

Or the rising of the moon? 


Have you ever heard a violin’s song 
In the quiet of the night, 

Or a whip-poor-will on a distant hill, 
And the wild geese in their flight? 


You must have fished in mystic pools 
When speckled trout were biting 
And seen them shimmer in the sun 
As they break water fighting! 


Of course you’ve wandered off the trail 
And got lost in the night; 

You’ve heard “God's” creatures scamper off 
With eyes like glowing light! 


I trust you’ve heard the partridge call 
Deep in some distant wood; 

But if you haven’t, my dear friend, 

I think you really should! 


Then how about the whisper 
Of the wind among the trees,— 
To hear the blue-jay’s chatter 
Or the drone of honey bees! 


Have you ever seen the sun descend 
Behind a sky of blue; 

Then sit beside a campfire 

With a friend both tried and true? 


Some folks acknowledge nature 
Still do not heed its call, 
But if they think that’s living 
Then they haven’t lived at all! 
R. P. BEeErTeRA, 


1-20-40 Springfield, Mass. 


Walter A. Gresh, regional inspector in 
the Federal Aid Division, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service at Atlanta for the past few 
years, has been promoted to Assistant To 
The Chief of the Federal Aid Division with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

He succeeds R. M. Rutherford, who was 
advanced to chief of the Division of Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration, the post vacated 
when Albert M. Day was designated liaison 
officer between the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the various defense agencies with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Mr. Gresh was a former employe of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission where he 
served for seven years as Land Acquisition 
Assistant in what was then the Bureau of 
Refuges and Lands. 


“I have seven coveys of quail feeding at 
the shelters on SGL No. 95 this winter aver- 
aging about 11 to the covey.”—Game Pro- 
tector R. P. Schmid, Division F, District 7. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


Game TAKEN IN THE UNITED STATES, YEAR 1942 


Data Taken From State Game Departments and Other Sources 
Compiled by W. E. Croucn, Chief, Division of Game Management 



































PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 


Number Pounds, dressed 
Big Game 
NE eee cc eas + dain = +s 598,241 59,095,576 
AY ee ee 33,761 9,014,187 
I 9,459 790,810 
Gattis cit eeekes sess 6 121 54,450 
Ne een kad bi tasnae ss 22 2,486 
eke rics akasees « 100 11,300 
Op ea 5,269 790,350 
PE a ae 646,973 69,759,159 
Upland Game 
er oa eGait e o vis a cae 45,823,574 68,735,357 
ER ice ceceh onal s'suea'é> 22,345,906 22,345,906 
EN EE ea ee 401,316 3,451,315 4 
RD ORE Saag s uSits saxip at's 1,331,289 5,325,156 
a. Gere ere eee 1,188,132 5,465,407 
| eal = ear apg ee 71,090,217 105,323,141 
Upland Game Birds 
ee es ee ee ts cys 22,303,198 6,690,954 
oes ans see sso 5s 15,188,516 30,377,032 
NE lO ee 2,972,489 3,864,232 
SOE seks s¥hekKsees4.00% 897,815 897,815 
SEE checcakakxcanseaae sss 47,851 412,474 
BUS 
TEES he eee 41,409,869 42,242,507 
Migratory Game Birds 
(other than waterfowl) 
SS ee RO ee ere 11,121,670 2,224,330 
Pigeons, Bandtail ............ 128,969 116,072 
NN eT eT eT 202,883 64,918 
Rail and Gallinule ........... 52,097 36,467 
ME, MEN Ste aucstaos \ oh sche ss 12,148 2,429 | 
I coetearwasss ures 11,517,767 2,444,216 
Waterfowl 
SOARES SC ePee Ee Cy re ree 16,275,864 32,551,728 
PMI, bic ngickc Ala acess Sees © 440,472 3,083,304 
1 La Due Ge ee ante ae eee 16,716,336 35,635,032 
ae Se a 141,381,162 255,404,055 
a SE EE PRI en at eee a at 7 
1 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
i PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
| HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
! SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
1 50c PER YEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA—$1.00 PER YEAR IN 
OTHER STATES, CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1 
Enclosed find check a See ae.” for which enter my subscription to the 
1 money order 
| PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for .......02...00ceeceeeeeseees years. 
1! DO NOT SEND STAMPS — 
Re Lee ae Oe ee ee NE ery i ee a UE 
' (Print plainly) 
! Ee PE, PE ET TT ree Th eer) ey) te ae 
| 
\ eee ee Lah Sion bape + cere s Seen de sons 4s 4seab.by's | POL Er erT Tet ttc 
\ NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 





aiTHE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 26 






















H! A NICE HOME, 
A FULL STOMACH, 


ARCHIE, HAVE WHY, “ITS |] TLL HAVE TO 
YOU FORGOTTEN } TUESDAY! |] HURRY, I'M 



















SSS 
SSO See 
SS 











A PIPE AND A WA | WHAT DAY OH,OH, L || SUPPOSED TO 
PAPER - WHO 41 | THIS 1S? ALMOST || SEE A MAN 
COULD ASK Wh, FORGOT | | ABOUT BUYING 


FOR MORE? A AUNTING 


ax 


SSS 
SS 
SSS 









4 U 
44461095 
Oe 


159 























TODAY |S OUR WEDDING BY GOLLY, T FORGOT ALL 1] [REMEMBER HOW \ YES, AND 

ANNIVERSARY AND ALL ACOUT (TIM SORRY, || WHEN YOU USED} WHEN HED 
YOU THINK. ABOUT 1S TRUDY, DON'T CRY! LE'TS || TO CALLON ME / LEAVE YOUR 

BUYING AN OLD DOG! S\T DOWN HERE AND MY BROTHER'D Y FATHER'D 

e TALK OVER THE COME IN- AND “\ COME IN. 
OLD DAYS WOULDN'T LEAVE } HE ALWAYS 

Vere / anit TILL YOU HELD OUT 

° GAVE HIM 


A DIME? /Li< 


216 


























TLL SAY? _] [ THERE -NOW THAT 
HOW ABOUT] | THAT'S TAKEN CARE 
4 ONE OF || OF DO YOU MIND 

( THEM NOW?| | \F I_GO OUT AND 

: 4 | LOOK AT THE DOG? , 


AND REMEMBER 
HOW YOU USED 
TO COAX ME 
FOR A KISS? 


NOW I WONDER WHAT 
MADE HER FLARE 
UP LIKE THAT ? 
MAY BE SHE DOESN'T 
WANT ME “TO Y 
BUY A DOG 
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WEICCY 














sem _aeenee 
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For Victory 


BUY 


U. S. WAR BONDS 


And 


STAMPS 








